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Good Teamwork by Dealers 


The owners of the two retail yards in Two Rivers, Wis., both naturally like to sell all the lumber 
and building materials they can. But they are the best of friends, and when it comes to boosting 
for the community they exemplify the meaning of that fine word—Co-operation. Hence when that 
thriving little city resolved to celebrate its Centennial the Schmitt Lumber Co. and the Nelson Lum- 
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ber Co. got together and decided to fix up a float for the big parade. In accompanying photograph 
the float is seen standing in front of the home-like office of the Schmitt Lumber Co. The Centennial 
parade was held Saturday, July 25, with floats entered by all the local business houses, and the one 
sponsored jointly by the two yards was awarded highest honors. Its beautiful decorations, as well 
as its historic significance, won first prize for these enterprising dealers. It fea- 

tured a model of a pail factory, the first manufacturing plant in the Two Rivers 

region; it having been built in 1857. The model, constructed in the Schmitt yard, 

was an exact reproduction of the original factory, built to scale of one-twentieth. 

The entire float was 23 feet in length. It all goes to show that when a couple of 

good dealers in a good town “pull together” there’s no stopping them. 





Sfasling beauty — 


such as only nature can bestow ... 





“We carpenters haven't 
been so busy in years. 
Everybody seems to be 
gueinpentpuignts shin- 
gles—both for new homes 
and remodeling.” 






















New roofs: Long life 
durability and extreme re- 
sistance to storms make 
Certigrade Red Cedar Shia- 
gies ideal for roofs. Triple 
over-lapping layers add 
strength and prorection 
against heat and cold. 


























Over-roofing: Old roofs 
can be restored to newness 
by applying Certigrades 
right over the old covering 
No mess or litter. Insula- 
tion and protection are 
doubled. 























Side walls: No material 
excels Certigrades for 
beauty and protection. 
Their soft shadowtinesand 
varied widths add charm 
and character to the home. 






































Over-walling: Ugiy. PLANNING to build or remodel? = smartest homes have all-cedar Certigrade exteriors. 
time-worn side walls of any c : F . : 
Se Let nature assist your architect and builder in achiev- Some are new; many under construction; others time- 
th ith Cerugrades— ‘ . ‘ ° 
easy, economical method. ing true lasting beauty—real permanent value—long = proved monuments to early American architecture. 
life— low-cost insulation. Her favored material is Whether in new construction or home moderniza- 
western red cedar from which comes shingles labeled tion, nothing gives more value per dollar than 
Certigrade” for your protection. Certigrade Red Cedar Shingles. Their triple over- 


Unmatched by any man-made shingle material, lapping layers lie snugly flat on roof and side walls, 
western red cedar is truly nature’s masterpiece. She — give low-cost warmth in winter and a cool inside 





endowed it with a natural preservative to give it life- summer comfort that only nature’s own insulation 
Deuble-coursing: tes time protection from decay and fungi. She gave it can provide. Low in original cost—their long-life 
doubleoursine recom: straight, even grain. She filled each cubic inch with — durability keeps maintenance at a minimum. For 
mende ertigrades No. | eane ° ° ° ° . 
for the ourer layer, No. 2 several million tiny insulating cells. She added an lasting beauty as well as economy, it 
for the under layer. 













e affinity for color. Careful shingle manufacturers of will pay you to insist on Certigrades. 
Grades: Certigrade Red United States and ¥ DE 
Cedar Shingles are manu- —_ ; \GE* 
factured in three grades — Canada now offer you . atl coe = 1 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. nin @ FREE! "'Certigrade Handb 
Each is planned to meet a these qualities for bas 84-page ‘‘Certigrade He 
particular need. q ; of Red Cedar Shingles.”? Send coupon tod! 
& your home...in Rep Cepar SHINGLE Bureau, Dept. BB+! 
Note to architects, Certigrade Red Cedar White Building, Seattle, Washington : 
builders, retailers, etc.: : : Please send me my copy of the “Certigrade Hew 
Just published, “The Certi- Shingles, available book.” 
grade Handbook.” 84 
pages of valuable data. Ic th rough lumber —_— E- 
answers all your roof and a 
he fy dealers everywhere. ADDRESS _ 





for a Certigrade label. Many of America’s RED CEDAR SHINGLES city STATE___ 











NOTE: THIS ADVERTISEMENT WILL APPEAR IN THE ‘‘SATURDAY EVENING POST”’ (SEPT. 12) AND OTHER NATIONAL MAGAZINES —as a part of th 





1936 program to promote use of Certigrade Red Cedar Shingles in go 
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4 ot : x 4 Vo z re) Xe ; ere, Certigrade advertising appears in three leading architectural pv 
Foy Th ae ee me as y <* jee > ‘ cations, the American Builder and a score of sectional trade paper 
' Oa eh pr )? ¥ MAG, i. More than 19,600,000 Certigrade sales messages will help boost you 
x , LS 40 fe) . & fall profits—tie in by posting this ad in your window or showro0 
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Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


To Have Enough Every Year We Must 
Raise Too Much Some Years 


T LEAST TWO outstanding facts 

are forced to the attention of every 

thinking person by the drouth of 
1936. One of these is that until men learn 
to control the forces of nature, upon which 
they must depend for the growing of food 
crops—indeed, of crops of every kind, 
whether for food or fibre—it is not sound 
economics nor good public policy to de- 
stroy potential reserves (call them sur- 
pluses if you will) by plowing under, lim- 
itation of acreage, destruction of young 
livestock, or any other form of curtail- 
ment of production. 

The other outstanding fact is that every 
farmer should not only be encouraged to 
increase rather than limit his production, 
but should be helped, if necessary, to pro- 
vide ample granary and crib storage for 
safely holding, without avoidable depre- 
ciation or deterioration, the surplus, grain 
or other crops of one year, against the pos- 
sible shortage of the next year or the year 
after. That emphasizes the need for good, 
ample granaries, cribs, barns and sheds, 
to care not only for crops in their pri- 
mary form, but after they have begun to 
walk around, in the form of livestock. 
The city man too often loses sight of the 
fact that the beef, mutton and pork that 
come to his table are simply the yield of 
the farmer’s fields in its ultimate form. 

The farmer’s situation is well stated 
in a recent editorial in the United States 
News, from which we quote a paragraph: 

“American farmers invest eight to nine 
billion dollars’ worth of machinery, build- 
ings and other accumulated: capital and 
their own labor each year in the riskiest 
of all major occupations—farming. Much 
of the risk of bankruptcy because of an 
‘act of nature’ has been removed from 
other industries by civilization’s progress. 

Sut the 7,000,000 farmers of the United 
States stake their money and their labor 
on a prospective crop just as did the 
farmers in the days of Pharaoh.” 

One thing is sure, that in order to have 
enough for all our people in the lean years 
we must raise too much in the good years, 
and store the surplus until needed. But 
where shall the surplus be stored? Some 
are suggesting Government owned, cen- 
trally located warehouses. Our own con- 
viction is that surpluses, or reserve 
stocks, should so far as possible be kept 
out of the hands of speculators; in other 
words, the main purpose should be that 
of assuring at all times sufficient food 
for the human and animal population of 
the country, rather than merely the in- 
fluencing of prices. For this and other 
reasons we favor storage by farmers on 
their own farms of their own surpluses. 
If this can not be accomplished without 
ederal aid, let the Government help, as 
it has done in the past in making loans 
against surplus corn sealed in cribs on the 
farms; or through whatever machinery 


might be devised best to serve the purpose. 

Crop insurance plans are being talked 
of in some quarters, but no insurance 
scheme will add one kernel of grain to 
the nation’s food stocks. What is most 
urgently needed is not indemnity against 
losses because of price declines, but a con- 
tinuously ample supply of the actual grain 
that people and animals must have in or- 
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der to live, and the only way to insure 
that is to raise more than our current 
requirements and store the surplus. 

In any event, the lumber industry is 
too directly concerned in the prosperity 
of the farmer, and indeed of all classes 
of our population, to view with indiffer- 
ence any policies that hamper his pro- 
ductive efforts, or that operate against 
his receiving the largest return commen- 
surate with the common welfare. 

Of course we need export markets, in 
ordinary years, but this year’s drouth has 
shown us how quickly exportable sur- 
pluses can be wiped out. 


Some Thoughts on Hand-Picking 


Your Customers 


of business executives in Chicago 

this week, the directing head of one 
of the city’s largest department stores 
stressed two points: First, that the suc- 
cessful merchant must decide, as a regular 
policy, what type of merchandise he is 
going to offer; and, second, to what type 
of customer he is going to cater. 

The first point of course is to a very 
large extent determined by the second ; or 
should it be stated the other way around? 
Anyway, inferior or low-grade goods can 
not be sold to discriminating, quality-edu- 
cated consumers. And, be it remembered, 
the great buying public, through advertis- 
ing, is today more quality-minded than 
ever before since barter and trade began. 
The esserice of all advertising that is 
worthy the name is education—true in- 
formation concerning the goods or serv- 
ices offered. All else is mere bally-hoo, 
seeking only to separate the unwary pur- 
chaser from his coin. In the field of legiti- 
mate merchandising the ancient maxim, 
“Let the nUYER beware” has long since 
been transmuted by the alchemy of sound 
business sense and good practice into the 
better form: “Let the SELLER beware” lest 
he misrepresent or over-state, and thereby 
deal himself the worst injury a merchant 
can sustain—the loss or impairment of 
customer-confidence. 

Nevertheless, there is a proper and 
legitimate field for low-grade—and there- 
fore low-priced—merchandise of all kinds ; 
if labeled, advertised and sold for exactly 
what it is. The man or woman who can 
not buy $10 or even $5 shoes, for example, 
is entitled to opportunity ‘to buy as good 
shoes as can be made and sold at a lesser 
price. So it is with building materials, 
and with the homes into which they are 
wrought. The vast need for low-priced 
homes is too evident on every side to need 
further emphasis here. 

But after all is said, the individual mer- 
chant, whether he be dealing in building 
materials or vending other commodities, 
must decide whether he wants to handle 
high-grade goods and serve “the better 
class” of trade, or cater to the demand for 
low prices, which of course means low- 
grade goods whether the customer always 
realizes that fact or not. The two fields 


Sat bastoe AT a luncheon meeting 


overlap to some extent, for a dealer’s situ- 
ation in a community may require that he 
serve both classes of customers; and of 
course the habitual buyer of quality goods 
may sometimes require cheap and even 
inferior materials for some temporary or 
special purpose where quality is not 
essential. 

But, granting all this, the two fields of 
operation are sufficiently distinct to per- 
mit definite choice by the average dealer 
as to which he wishes to occupy. The 
low-price field is large and profitable, as 
witness the success of the “‘five-and-tens,” 
and the many, department stores that cater 
to the “cheaper” class of trade. In the 
field of lumber and building materials, 
however, probably few established dealers 
would wish to be known as running a 
“cheap yard.” There is something about 
the business of selling building materials 
that calls for solidity, quality, permanence. 
People may think they want “cheap 
prices” but they emphatically do not want 
inferior materials put into their homes, if 
they can possibly afford good ones. So it 
is that most established dealers, having a 
stake in their communities, desire to be 
known as handling quality goods at fair 
prices, rather than as offering the doubtful 
inducement of cheap merchandise. 

It is fitting to close with a word about 
selecting one’s individual customers, for 
even among qualitv buvers there is a wide 
range of desirability. One customer may 
be fair-minded, another captious and fault- 
finding. It is of course good policy to 
trv to attract and hold as one’s customers 
the admittedly “best people” of the com- 
munity—persons of standing, whose ex- 
ample and influence may help bring in 
other business. Some of the points of a 
specially desirable customer are: (1) 
Volume of business ; (2) financial respon- 
sibility and promptness in meeting obli- 
gations; (3) community standing and 
reputation; (4) force of example or in- 
fluence in bringing in other business; (5) 
personality and fair-mindedness. When 
you are blessed with customers who show 
a satisfactory rating on these points, 
“grapple them to your soul with hoops of 
steel”—and by hand-picking, cultivating, 
and developing others, add to both the 
profit and the pleasure of doing business. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


News Notes and Comment Enroute 


RicuMonp, VA., Aug. 10.—Like many other 
southern cities, Richmond is recording a build- 
ing activity that is beginning to assume almost 
the proportions of a boom. During the past few 
months on an average there have been issued 
permits for 18 to 20 buildings per week, and in 
the week just ended these permits exceeded 20. 
Sept. 1, according to those in touch with the 
situation, will see the completion of 300 new 
homes this year, representing the largest vol- 
ume of construction in this historic city for any 
eight-months period since 1930. There is a 
shortage of skilled labor, and construction costs 
have recorded a slight increase, but there also 
is a decided shortage of good houses. C. P. 
Bigger, secretary of the Richmond Builders’ Ex- 
change, is authority for the statement that the 
demand for building materials has been so in- 
sistent and so heavy that there have been many 
instances in which building was delayed while 
planing mills and factories were rushing to fill 
orders. This building activity may be noticed 
in practically all the towns and cities in this 
section, and it is believed that it will increase 
rather than decline. 

M. Harris Mitchell, popular and efficient sec- 
retary of the Virginia Lumber & Building Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, is in Evanston, IIL., 
attending the annual summer school of trade 
association executives, a seasonal activity at 
Northwestern University. Mr. Mitchell is an 
earnest and enthusiastic association worker, 
constantly endeavoring to improve the service 
of his organization to the lumber and building 
supply dealers of Virginia. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., Aug. 10—B. H. 
Barnes, who as vice president and general man- 
ager guides the destinies of the Barnes -Lumber 
Corporation, of this city, reports considerable 
building activity here, with a number of new 
homes as well as larger building projects un- 
der way and being planned for. In addition to 
its large lumber manufacturing and flooring 
plants, this company does an extensive retail 
lumber and building material business, as well 
as contracting. Mr. Barnes says that force of 
circumstances brought it into the contracting 
business, but by applying business methods, 
using good materials and assuring first-class 
workmanship, this branch of the business has 
been very satisfactory. And a satisfactory fea- 
ture of it is that it has not estranged the smaller 
contractors who are reliable and whose business 
is desirable. Producing quality lumber and the 
highest class of oak flooring is almost an ob- 


session with Mr. Barnes and his organization, 
as a result of which they have established an 
enviable reputation, not only in the local field, 
but throughout a large section of the United 
States in which its products are marketed. The 
Barnes Lumber Corporation recently has added 
extensively to its timber holdings and is oper- 
ating both at Charlottesville and at Dillwyn, Va. 





RoaNoKE, Va., Aug. 10.— The long drouth 
that has gripped this section as well as most 
other parts of the country, has been pretty gen- 
erally broken within the past week, refreshing 
rains having fallen practically throughout the 
State. While the rains have come too late to 
save much of the highland crops, those on the 
lowlands have been greatly helped, and there 
is now assured a rather satisfactory yield. Here, 
the visitor is impressed with the sight of new 
homes being erected; and also, throughout this 
section, with the amount of road and other 
public improvements under way. Practically all 
of this is relief or PWA activity. One of the 
outstanding industrial enterprises of Roanoke is 
the Harris Hardwood Co., of which George L. 
Wade is general manager. This plant manu- 
factures 700,000 feet of hardwood flooring 
monthly and Mr. Wade reports that sales are 
keeping pace with production. 


LyncuBurG, Va., Aug. 10.—Lumbermen at- 
tending the annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association in Toronto a 
number of years ago will recall a speech made 
by W. H. Burruss, of the Burruss Land & Lum- 
ber Co., reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
expressing appreciation of the courtesy of the 
donors of the convention badges, but expressing 
the thought that for a lumber convention badges 
of wood would be more appropriate than those 
of metal. As a result of that talk, at every an- 
nual convention of the association since then 
the badges, supplied by the same concern, have 
been of wood, and Mr. Burruss is rather proud 
of the fact that the company sent him the first 
badge of wood that it had made. Mr. Burruss 
is an enthusiastic believer in the promotion of 
wood and feels that not enough is being done 
along this line to reach the ultimate consumer 
of the product. The Burruss Land & Lumber 
Co. is operating in the mountains of Virginia 
and in other sections thirty-eight sawmills of 
its own and contracts the output of as many 
more. It takes particular pride in the quality 
of lumber that is produced, for special atten- 


tion is given to its manufacture and care. The 
company supplies both air-dried and kiln-dried 
lumber and its pine is manufactured and graded 
according to the rules of the Southern Pine 
Association, and SPA grade-marked when re- 
quested. .It has modern dry kilns and dries 
lumber down to any specified moisture content. 
It manufactures both hardwoods and dense 
shortleaf pine, and its products are distributed 
over a wide territory, both by rail and by motor 
truck. “Bob” Burruss devotes his attention 
largely to the timber and the manufacturing end 
of the business, while “Bill” looks after sales 
and general management. Together they form 
a team that has made the name of their com- 
pany well known throughout the trade as an ex- 
ponent of quality and service. In Lynchburg, 
as in other towns and cities of this section, can 
be seen evidences of unusual building activity. 


Norro_k, Va., Aug. 11.—In line with other 
towns and cities in this section, Norfolk is in 
the throes of real building activity, but a prob- 
lem has presented itself in the matter of se- 
curing skilled labor—carpenters especially. One 
of the retail lumber dealers here has planned 
to build an addition to his sheds, but so far 
has been unable to secure the carpenters for 
the work, as all available carpenters are busy 
in the building of new homes and repairs to 
old buildings. At Virginia Beach unusual ac- 
tivity in building is reported. So far this 
year 80 homes have been built or contracted 
for in that popular summer resort, while the 
largest number ever built in any previous 
twelve-months’ period has been 88. Lumber 
wholesalers here report having experienced an 
active demand, which, while having slumped a 
little within the past thirty days, due to sea- 
sonal dullness, they expect to assume greater 
proportions during the coming fall. Prices are 
holding well, and further advances are ex- 
pected. 

A Norfolk wholesaler who had been dicker- 
ing for the purchase of a planing machine from 
a small operator was surprised one day re- 
cently when told by the owner that the ma- 
chine had been sold to the University of Vir- 
ginia. It seems that a tract of timber was 
willed to the University with the stipulation 
that it install in the timber a saw and planing 
mill to be used for the instruction of voca- 
tional students in the University, thus making it 
possible for them to learn the fundamentals of 
the lumber industry from the manufacturing 
end. 7 A, is FF 





Court Decision Deals Blow to 
Consumer Co-operatives 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Aug. 10.—Of prime in- 
terest to dealers in all States where the con- 
sumer co-operative movement has become a 
menace, is a decision in Superior Court in In- 
dianapolis sustaining the Secretary of State 
in his refusal to grant articles of incorporation 
as a non-profit organization to the St. Joseph 
County Consumers’ Co-operative Association. 
Asserting that there was no precedent, the 
Court said: 

“If a concern like this is going to compete 
with private capital and private enterprise, it 
should pay the same taxes as other corpora- 
tions engaged in similar lines of business. The 
sole purpose of this organization is to obtain 
goods cheaper than can be bought from private 
companies. This constitutes profit.” 

Finding that the association was organized for 
profit, the judge said he did not see how it 
could qualify under State laws relieving non- 
profit organizations from taxation. The asso- 
ciation attorneys declared the cause would be 
taken to the Indiana Supreme Court. 


In the lower court hearings the attorneys had 





asserted that the association had 10,000 mem- 
bers in St. Joseph county, of which South Bend 
is the county seat, and that plans were being 
made for stores or branches in all parts of the 
State. 

When the association sought to obtain arti- 
cles of incorporation as a non-profit organiza- 
tion, the Secretary of State declined to issue 
them, and said the organization obviously had 
been formed for profit. 





Plywood, Veneer Plants Resume 


Oxtympia, Wasu., Aug. 8.—Two of this dis- 
trict’s largest plywood and veneer manufac- 
turers, the Capital Plywood Co. and the Wash- 
ington Veneer Co., have resumed operations 
and increased production, respectively. The 
Capital Plywood Co. has resumed on a three- 
shift basis after being down since the latter 
part of June. The Washington Veneer Co. em- 
ployed additional men and went to a 40-hour 
week basis; heretofore it has been operating 30 
and 32 hours a week. The additional activity 
is attributed to increased business, Lumber 
mills here have been running full blast through- 
out the summer, and indications are that they 
will continue on that basis. 


Hold Up Southern Rate Cut for 


Percent Case Decision 


MeEMPHIs, TENN., Aug. 10.—Reduced rates 
on hardwood lumber and related articles from 
the southern and southwestern territories to 
the North and East have been held up, pending 
a decision in another Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission case, according to the announcement 
of C. A. New, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, He had 
arranged for publication within a short time 
of reduced rates that would permit hardwood 
manufacturers of the South to compete with 
West Coast woods, on which reductions have 
already been made. It is pointed out by Mr. 
New that it is not necessary for the railroads 
to delay in announcing the new rates, as the 
reopening of the ICC case, known as I[&S 4035, 
does not mean its immediate settlement. There- 
fore, the eastern lines have been asked to pub- 
lish the reduced rates at once. The case to be 
re-opened affects all lumber rates, as it con- 
cerns changing rates to a percentage of first 
class rate. The case will be argued for the 


hardwood shippers by Van Norman, counsel, 
of Louisville, Ky. The date for the new hearing 
has not been fixed, 
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Left— 


Paul M. P. 
Merner 


Right— 
Harold H. 
Levi; 
Merner 
Lumber 
Co., 
Palo Alto 





Palo Alto, Calif., with its liquid Span- 
ish name, is a lovely little city on the 
“Peninsula”; the great arm of land that 
separates the lower part of San Francisco 
Bay from the Pacific. The city lies some 
thirty miles or so south of San Fran- 
cisco; and some people who do business 
in the metropolis live in Palo Alto and 
commute by motor or electric railway. 
Palo Alto, as everyone who follows the 
game of politics knows, is the home of 
Former President Hoover and of his 
alma mater, Stanford University. 

These things would be enough to make 





This church of Stanford University, at Palo 
Alto, is famous for its outside mosaics 





any city notable; but in fields other than 
education and statecraft it is a grand 
place. Beautiful houses, palm trees, fine 
gardens and, not least from our point of 
view, expanding construction projects. 
Building permits are running double the 
figures for last year. 

Dale A. Frane, of the Palo Alto Lum- 
ber & Roofing Co., tells us he started 
in business in 1932, which, of course, 
wasn’t a year that set high business rec- 
ords; but this has not only been his best 
year, but each month except February 
has been better than the corresponding 
month of last year. And last year wasn’t 
such a bad year. The big rise in build- 
ing permits has to be set over against a 
large volume of sales of repair materials 
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sold in 1935; sales that didn’t all figure 
in the permits. 

Mr. Frane was in the midst of remod- 
eling his office for the purpose of extend- 
ing display and sales space. This yard 
remodeling seems to be epidemic in 
California; and readers of this depart- 
ment no doubt notice the frequent 
reference to it. We see it everywhere. 
Well, almost everywhere. It seems to 
follow a sort of contagion, if you under- 
stand what we mean. Started in one 
place, it spreads to neighboring yards. 
We've heard of one western city, which 


- 


No doubt there’s an explanation for it; 
and we mention it merely as a contrast 
to the rapid spread of most California 
yards into complete service, multiple 
lines, sales by display and close contact 
with all buyers. 


Display Windows Along 
A Yard Alley 


At the time of our call Mr. Frane had 
a big gang of carpenters making free 
with his office and store; and he was 
patiently shouting to customers above the 
music of saws and hammers. He has 





shall be nameless here, where the seed 
is said not to have sprouted; where deal- 
ers hardly know a customer, since sales 
are made through contractors; where a 
person wanting a board to make a shelf 
would hardly know where to go; and 
where a customer, wanting to look over 
a display of millwork or building hard- 
ware, could not find it at a leading yard. 





This outdoor fire- 
place on the grounds 
of the Merner Lum- 
ber Co., Palo Alto, 
Calif., is a display 
near the office. It 
typifies the splendid 
sales and service 
equipment of this 
leading dealer 





followed the modern idea of putting pri- 
vate office and order counter to the rear, 
so that those entering the place must nec- 
essarily pass the displays. One feature 
he devised after watching his customers, 
these past years, as they parked at the 
end of the warehouse and entered the 
office through the main alley. This is a 
display window, backed by the broad top 
of a storage cupboard where goods can 
be shown, facing out onto the alley. He 
had many arguments with his associates, 
who didn’t like the “waste” of so much 
wall space. But Mr. Frane had satis- 
fied himself that many of his visitors 
never saw the outside windows; and if 
window shows are good sales technique, 
as he is sure they are, he wanted to apply 
it to these alley-enterers. 

Mr. Frane’s private office is finished in 
wide redwood; a most attractive finish. 
It is milled to a molding joint and fin- 
ished with wax almost in the natural 
color. The sales room is done in knotty 
pine; but here Mr. Frane showed care 
and restraint. He thinks knotty pine is 
handsome stuff, but he has seen rooms 
in which it appeared to be a little over- 
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Pacific Dealers Spruce Up 


Expansion of Sales Display -- Popular- 

ity of Home-Painted Furniture -- A 

Modern City Copied From an Ancient 
-- Other Values of the FHA 


done ; and so the upper side walls and the 
ceiling are finished in insulating board, 
V-cut in patterns. The ceiling beams are 
covered with the pine laid vertically on 
the sides. 

The FHA got a slow start in the city, 
so Mr. Frane says, but is doing well now. 
Not the least value was the push it gave, 
through promotion and through the spec- 
tacle of other houses being built, to the 
people who might not need financing so 
much as a bucking up of personal cour- 
age and confidence. . 

The Merner Lumber Co., of Palo Alto, 
is a big and splendidly equipped plant; 





one of the biggest and best established on 
the Peninsula; a handsome plant any way 
you take it—setting, equipment, variety 
of stock and volume of trade. Paul 
M. P. Merner, the chief, has been adding 
yards at other points to his line. Trade, 
he says, has doubled in the last year; but 
with a smile he volunteered the informa- 
tion that he wasn’t going to compare it 
Statistically with the volume of eight or 
ten years ago. Shown herewith is an 
outdoor fireplace, made of Carmel stone 
which the company handles. It is put 
up as a display near the office, just to 
show what can be done with these in- 
creasingly popular outdoor devices. This 
one, we should say, calls for a residence 
of some stateliness and magnitude ; but the 
design can be made to fit the setting. Not 
the least charm of this central California 
climate is the cool evenings, when an out- 
door fire is about tops. 

The company has extensive show 
rooms, and one of the displays is un- 





The office of the Ambrose Lumber Co., at 

Santa Barbara, is in the best Spanish tradi- 

tion; in white stucco with tile roof and bell 
tower, it resembles a mission 
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The display building 
of the Wagner 
Lumber & Mill Co., 
Santa Barbara, is 
just deep enough to 
accommodate the 
showings 





painted furniture. This has been rather 
more than a fad in California; for the 
brilliant light, the highly colored flowers 
and the Spanish tradition of architecture 
make a perfect setting for porch, lawn and 


Rfiee 
iff 


indoor furniture finished according to the 
artistic ideas of the owner. 

At this establishment we also met 
Harold H. Levi, the real estate expert 
of the firm. 

Ross M. Price, of the Trimble Lumber 
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Co., mentioned the fact that, in this State, 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
are known as “flag towns.” You don’t 
have to be a Californian to know what 
this means. It indicates subdivisions that 
are promoted with all the energy and 
showmanship of a circus; flags out to 
mark the spot, which gives the undertak- 
ing its mame, personally conducted 





The office of the Wagner Lumber & Mill 

Co., of Santa Barbara, is Spanish in style; 

to it are attracted many customers whose 

interest has been aroused by the com- 

pany’'s unique displays in separate building, 
shown above on this page 





junkets, entertainments, high-power 
salesmen and all the rest. It may be 
more and sometimes it’s less spectacular. 
These promoters bundled up the bunting 
when the depression got torrid, but it’s 
now out again. With something between 
amusement and concern, Mr. Price stated 
that there were signs of some such under- 
taking in Palo Alto; amusement, because 
he didn’t think his city would take to 
such promotion, and concern lest it might. 
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But without this kind of promotion, local 
building is making much speed. One 
contractor, Mr. Price said, had more than 
twenty jobs running; several of them 
very large. This contractor is_ well 





The Boyd Lumber & Mill Co. in its storage 
of lumber has adopted the end-piling 
method that is so popular in the West 





financed, has excellent equipment and has 
won confidence by high-grade work. 

The McElroy-Cheim Lumber Co., a 
big concern of San Jose, has a branch 
yard in Palo Alto. 


City Planning on a Big Scale 


Quite a step down the coast is the 
wonder city of Santa Barbara. Maybe 
we'd better let you tell your own story 
of this place, for apparently everybody 
has visited it. If we remember correctly, 
this department carried some account of 
Santa Barbara, several years back. It 
was overtaken by disaster and had to be 
rebuilt; and here was a chance for real 
city planning. [l*amous architects were 
available, and the city created a planning 
commission with considerable powers. 
This is old Spanish country, with mis- 
sions spaced a day’s journey apart along 
the famous highway, El Camino Real, if 
we have it spelled correctly. Meaning, of 
course, the Royal Road or the King’s 
Highway. The planners decided to take 
their inspiration from the old missions; 
and the main street of the city makes a 
continuous, unified picture, although no 
two buildings are alike. 

This is a city of much wealth, with 
great estates nearby, especially in Mon- 
tecito. 

The Ambrose Lumber Co. has a large 
office and sales rooms located in a buitd- 
ing done in the best Spanish tradition. 
In fact it looks like a mission, with its 
bell tower, its white stucco and its tile 
roof. The company has a big yard and, 
like many of these big retail plants, uses 
Ross carriers in handling unit loads. We 
hope Mr. Ambrose will not mind our 
recording of the fact that his company 
is so well established and so soundly 
financed that it borrowed no money dur- 
ing the depression and has none _bor- 
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rowed now. No doubt many readers will 
sigh over this good fortune; for not the 
least difficulty of the depression origi- 
nated in a burden of obligations that 
had to be carried when the carrying was 
not easy. 

O. N. Reynard, to whom we talked, 
said there were no desirable houses avail- 
able in Santa Barbara, and that residence 
building is getting under way. The de- 
pression stayed away from Santa Barbara 
for a year or two after it was doing its 
stuff elsewhere ; and perhaps for this rea- 
son the recovery in building did not 
begin quite as soon here as in some other 
cities. But it is gathering speed. 
Stimulating B & L Activities 

Across the street is another big yard; 
the Union Mill & Lumber Co. It, too, 
has a large and handsome office, though 
not Spanish in style. The interior has 
beautiful paneling. J. A. McAdams tells 
us that the FHA helped materially 
through Title I, and it was indirectly 
of considerable benefit in shaking the 
lead out of the feet of building and loan 
associations. These excellent institutions 
had to say no so often when the curves 
on the chart were headed downward that 
it got the habit. And what probably was 
a necessary habit when for a time days 
were dark, got to be a serious handicap 
to building when the light began to 
brighten. It took the spectacle of banks 


making desirable building loans to re- 
mind these agencies that a time comes 
when the financial position is improved 
not merely by collecting what is due, but 
also by setting additional money to work. 
Sarbara has 


As we understand it, Santa 
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depended upon building and loan funds 
rather largely in getting its houses 
erected; and the return of these loaning 
agencies to their rightful functions is an 
important factor in the current revival. 

W. E. Wheatley, of the City Lumber & 
Mill Co., added his testimony that con- 
struction is on the way again. Mr. 
Wheatley is preparing for the new day by 
perfecting his technique of estimating. 

The Wagner Lumber & Mill Co. has 
a display feature which probably has been 
described already in this paper. It is a 
long building with display windows in the 
front. The building is just deep enough 
to allow the composition of displays back 
of these windows. C. J. Freyer admitted 
that it took much work to keep all these 
displays fresh and timely ; but in his opin- 
ion the building quickly paid for itself. 
It sells much material directly, and it also 
spreads ties of interest between the com- 
pany and the public; brings in new cus- 
tomers who have gotten interested in the 
displays and, in this way, have gotten in- 
terested in the company. 

M. Ivarson, of the Boyd Lumber & 
Mill Co., mentioned a fact not known by 
this department. It seems that under 
California law, a war veteran can borrow 
up to $5,000 for the purpose of building 
a house; needs to put up only a small 
sum of his own, some five percent, to 
cover administrative costs. This arrange- 
ment, he says, has accounted for perhaps 
fifteen or twenty houses in the city. 

IL. A. Ganahl, of the Ganahl Lumber 
Co., has recently returned from a tour 
that has encircled the United States, Mr. 
Ganahl is a pronounced individualist in 
business; does not believe in the ma- 
chinery and devices to keep business from 
hurting itself; has no use for such things 
as the NRA, trade associations, Govern- 
ment supervision and the like. It seems 
he had a long contest with the Govern- 
ment back in the NRA days and still be- 
lieves that the fixing of minimum prices 
at levels higher than he thinks the maxi- 
mum should have touched, retarded the 
recovery of building volume for several 
years. He has many stories of experi- 
ences with Government men with no ex- 
perience in handling building problems. 





The handsome office of the Union Mill & 
Lumber Co., of Santa Barbara, has a beau- 
tifully panelled interior 
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County Fair Is Salesman for Dealer 


The season of county fairs has spun around again, and offers retail- 
ers and manufacturers of lumber and building materials thousands of 
opportunities to get their wares before the eyes of millions of potential 
customers. Anyone who has ever gone to a fair knows that they attract 
a major percentage of the residents living within a radius of several 
miles of the county seat, and that for the most part those people 
inspect the exhibits with considerable interest. While both rural and 
town people go to fairs, the former, who are the greatest users of ]um- 
ber, perhaps give the closest attention to display booths. This is 
natural, since country residents do not have as many places to go, as 
a rule, as their city cousins. 

T. R. Ward, owner of the Allegan Lumber Co., Allegan, Mich., has 
for the past several years “cashed in” on his county’s fair, and plans 
to go on doing so. His exhibits bring him business all through the fol- 
lowing year, and sometimes a sale is made as late as two or three years 
afterwards to a person who has remembered the display, when he needs 
an article that was included in it. The two pictures used with this 
story are of the exhibits used in 1935. 

Last fall Mr. Ward decided to depart from his former custom of 
fixing up one large booth, and split his space into two rooms, so as to 
show diversified materials. Each of the rooms had a frontage of fifteen 
feet and sufficient depth to carry out careful decorative treatment. As 
can be seen, one was furnished like a living room, and presented an air 
of refinement that caused every woman and most men fair-goers to stop 
and inspect. The sign in the lower right corner announces that Nu- 
Wood plank on the walls and tile on the ceiling for a room the size of 
the one shown could be purchased for as low as $12 for the ceiling and 
$28 for four walls, and that many designs other than the one seen 
could be achieved with the material. At the opposite side of the room, 


was a panel of eight different types of Bruce block flooring, which car- 


Dealer's display at county fair showed many lines 


ried the notice: “This floor installed finished for only $2.15 per yard,” 
referring to the one laid in the booth. That is all the advertising which 
appeared in the exhibit, but the mental picture of the rich elegance of 
the room has remained in the minds of probably hundreds of persons 
who hope some day to be able to fix up their own living rooms in simi- 
lar manner. 

Several sales, however, have been made during the past twelve 
months as a result of the living-room exhibit, Mr. Ward says. Two 
rooms in the offices of the company are finished in decorative insula- 
tion board, and, also, help to create sales. Neat signs in each office 
inform one how much the material and its installation cost, so that one 
can figure how much a job like it would cost him. 

Referring to some table displays of insulation in the office, Mr. Ward 
stated: ‘We have learned that customers enjoy fussing around with 
those samples to achieve different effects in designing. They often figure 
ut various treatments to remodel their whole houses, and make notes 
about them for reference when they have money for the work. Many 
good prospects have developed from those tables. We carry three rigid 
hoards in stock: Celotex, Nu-Wood and Masonite. In a small town it 
is necessary to be able to vary the installations, because few people wish 
to have their particular job look like that in another home.” 


The dealer said that quite a number of farmers are buying in- 
sulation board to use in their poultry houses and dairy barns. 


They are believers in insulation, and see greater profits from 
their hens and cows if they are adequately protected from the 
heat of summer and cold of winter. Mr. Ward sold four cylin- 
der-type insulated brooder houses the past spring at a price of 
$110 complete and delivered. 

Getting back to the second booth in Mr. Ward's fair exhibit 
last fall. Roofing, siding shingles, bat insulation and paint dis- 
plays occupied the major part of this room. One wall of the 
space was covered, as can be seen in the photograph, with Johns- 
Manville asbestos sidewall shingles, and carried the notice that 
they could be bought for $7.50 a square. On the opposite side 
of the room about a half-dozen types of roofing were applied to 
a slanting surface, while beneath the “‘eaves’’ were samples of 
wood siding, shingles, and brick veneer work for house ex- 
teriors. Placards above the sections of roof told the cost of 
each. Mr. Ward is a firm believer in having articles show price 
since, after all, that is usually the thing an individual is primar- 
ily interested in. On a table to the rear of the booth were rolls 
of Balsam-Wool for persons to feel and thoroughly inspect. 
The dealer realizes the fact that, while insulation types are ta- 
miliar to himself and others connected with the building trades, 
a major percentage of the populace knows very little about this 
relatively new product. A stand to the front of the exhibit con- 
tained Celotex samples, and bore the invitation: “Ask ques- 
tions—we are here to answer you.” 

Cans of paint in one corner of the room, and signs relative to 
the product on the walls, impressed the public with the fact that 





"Living room" exhibit at county fair scored a hit 


the Allegan Lumber Co. was an active merchandiser of this 
product, too. Mr. Ward advises the use of a little more expen- 
sive but reliable grade of paint as the cheapest in the end. Paint 
that may cost only fifty or seventy-five cents a gallon more than 
a cheap mixture will probably keep a home looking fresh two or 
three years longer than its lower-priced contemporary, he says. 

Allegan is in a district of ancient residences, Mr. Ward stated, 
and many are being repaired this year. His exhibit of J-M as- 
bestos re-siding shingles at last year’s county fair has brought 
him many sales of this product to owners of old houses who 
want to dress up the places. Several jobs of these shingles have 
also been sold to renovate rural schools. A one-room country 
schoc! sixty years old had just had its exterior covered with 
these shingles a few days before the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative called at the yard. 

At the time of the writer’s visit, Mr. Ward had not decided 
what theme he would use this year in his fair displays. He was 
thinking about fitting up a recreation room, a den, or a model 
kitchen equipped with Curtis cabinets. He plans to again have 
two distinctly different rooms in his space so as to show a wider 
variety of goods. 
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Here’s Good Advertising Stunt for Retailers 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Aug. 10.—Consid- 
erable interest is being aroused by a 
“Stores Identification Contest” being 
conducted by the Illinois State Journal, 
based on identifying pictures of store 
interiors, reproduced in the paper, total 
prizes amounting to $500 being offered 
to successful contestants. A full page of 
pictures of stores, engaged in merchan- 
dising various lines, appeared in the 
Sunday issue of July 19. From the pic- 
tures and captions or “Clues” printed, 
readers were expected to identify the 
particular store shown. The following 
sample captions will show that they were 
designed to afford clues without actually 
viving the names of the concerns. 


Ciure—It is the sports wear section of a store 


founded the year following the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Ciue—This is the stairway leading to the 
basement department of another popular ladies’ 
store. It is located east of Fifth Street. 

CiuE—This is one of a group of stores oper- 
ated throughout the United States. Its num- 
ber is 1001. No. 1 store was founded thirty- 
four years ago in Kemmerer, Wyo. The 
founder is at present a breeder of fancy show 
cattle. 

CLuE—This shoe department is in the base- 
ment section of a very popular store. You can 
see the store from the steps of the courthouse. 

CLue—Gift section located on the balcony of 
one of Springfield’s oldest and largest depart- 
ment stores, 

CLueE—The cameraman who took this picture 
said certain things which lead us to believe this 
is the interior of a jewelry store. 

Ciue—Of course you'll recognize it as a fur- 





DjoeDealens 


Speaking of “TimMeEty”’ tips, here’s one that decidedly comes under that head 
—in fact, may be classified as “EMERGENCY RELIEF,” 
lettered beneath the crescent-and-star shaped apertures in gable of the archi- 
tectural gem featuring this recent parade float of the J. H. Melville Lumber 
Co., Monte Vista, Colo. The finishing touch was supplied by a sign reading: 
“IN ANY EMERGENCY, we can supply you with good lumber.” The float ap- 





which legend is neatly 








sented by a float. 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


of the parade, and afterward.” 








peared in the big parade which featured the 18th annual recurrence: of the 
Ski-Hi Stampede, in Monte Vista, July 29-31. This event is sponsored by 
the Commercial Club, and every local business firm is supposed to be repre- 
“We decided to devise something that would advertise 
our lumber business and get us talked about,” said Manager E. M. Hiatt to 
“I guess we suceeded, as our float caused 
many a smile, and was the subject of considerable comment along the route 








niture store. And we'll further tell you it is 
located on a corner with the main entrance on 
the south side of the street. 


CLuE—The toilet goods department in a dry 
goods store. Several years ago it was located 
on the west side of the square. 


CLuE—The sporting goods section of a local 
store which is one of a group of several hun- 
dred operated by this concern throughout the 
United States. 


Ciue—This is the office of one of the big- 
gest tire concerns in Springfield. 

Aside from the interest of this con- 
test as a clever retail store advertising 
stunt, it suggests a way whereby retail 
lumber and building material dealers 
might create a lot of local interest by 
launching advertising campaigns of their 
own along similar lines; either individ- 
ually, or in co-operation with other local 
stores in non-competitive fields. A lum- 
ber firm could print in its advertisements 
photographs showing some of its dis- 
plays, or portions thereof; a corner of 
the office; a section of the shed, or some 
other feature of the plant; and offer 
prizes of merchandise or cash to the 
persons first correctly identifying the 
views. It is suggested that partial rather 
than full view be shown, in order to make 
the identification more difficult ; although 
dealers of course can use their own judg- 
ment in that respect. Exterior views, of 
portions of sheds or alleys, could be used 
in the same way; in fact, might even be 
more effective, in some instances. 

An outstanding advantage of this 
advertising stunt is that it brings visitors 
to the stores to make personal observa- 
tions confirming or refuting their sus- 
picions that a certain view is what they 
thought it was. This close scrutiny of 
merchandise displays and stocks of course 
has its advantages from the sales stand- 
point. The prize-seeking visitor may not 
purchase just then, but he will remember 
what he saw, and come back later when 
he needs something. 





Lumber Yard's Sign Boosts for 
the Community 


The lumber and material dealer should 
be a home town booster in every possible 
way. Thereby he makes friends in the 
community. Here is a most satisfactory 
and inexpensive method for boosting the 
home town, as used by Atlantic Lumber 
Co., Bell, Calif. 

A huge sign was placed on top of the 
yard office, standing high in the air and 
almost as wide as the building itself. The 
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sign is a constant though silent booster 
for the community. Underneath the name 
of the town is stated the population, in 
large figures. Spaced at either side of 
the sign beneath are these slogans: 
“Friendly People,” “A Good Place to 
Live.” Across the bottom of the sign ap- 
pears: “Our Merchants Make It Easy to 
Trade With Them.” 

In small communities, especially, civic 
pride is a big factor. Since the yard of 
the Atlantic Lumber Co., like most retail 
lumber establishments in such communi- 
ties, is located on a highway, the ad is 
good for the town, and good for the lum- 
ber concern. 


Lumber Yard Works with Real 
Estate Developers 


The lumber yard can profitably tie in 
with real estate developments of its com- 
munity. That has been the experience of 
J. & W. C. Shull (Inc.), Bell, Calif. This 
yard has recently been furnishing lumber 
for thirty houses erected at a nearby re- 
sort. The tie-in was effected by means 
of plan service. The developers, having 
subdivided the area, decided that it would 
be a more profitable investment if restric- 
tions were placed on the types of buildings 
to be erected there. The lumber company 
then agreed to furnish its plan service to 
lot buyers in the development, submitting 
various plans that came within the restric- 
tions. This was successful, both where 
the lot buyers were concerned and where 
the developers were interested. It af- 
forded a unified service on an inexpensive 
basis. Lot salesmen were then enlisted 
to help sell the homes. Since they had 
already established friendly contact, 
through the lot sale, they could follow up 
and talk about building to the buyers. Of 
course, it was necessary to meet compet- 
itive conditions, but the lumber company, 
having thirty homes to work on, could do 
this easily and with full satisfaction to all 
parties concerned. 


Make Nail Kegs Help Keep 
Yard Clean, Cut Fire Risk 


Nail kegs have become an important 
means of reducing fire hazard at the yard 
of the Stark Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., 
since a number of them were filled with 
sand and placed about the shed and office 
building. The kegs also serve as an ex- 
cellent means of getting rid of much of 
the refuse, such as figure-covered paper, 
empty tobacco tins, and the like, so com- 
mon on the floors of buildings frequented 
by outdoor workers. The kegs are filled 
two-thirds up with clean white sand. They 
are to be found even where “No Smok- 
ing” signs are not to be seen. To clean 
the kegs, it is only necessary to dip off 
or to sift the top layer of sand and they 
are ready for further use. Where sand- 
proof kegs are not available any keg can 
be made sand-proof by coating the inside 
with roofing tar, followed by a few dashes 
of coarse sand. No trouble will be had 
from kegs leaking after this treatment. 
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Ingenious Display Methods Pro- 
duce Pleasing Results 


Display is a problem, or rather, an op- 
portunity, that every retailer has to face ; 
and to display attractively and econom- 
ically requires a great deal of thought and 
imagination. A _ representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently had oc- 
casion to call on the North Lumber Co., 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., and was at once 
impressed by the methods used by this 
yard to bring out the beauty and utility 
of the products it handles. It will be seen 
from one of the illustrations that an un- 
usual effect is obtained by using siding 
as part of the walls in the reception room, 
giving it the appearance of a bungalow. 
The vault door is 
made to appear al- 
most beautiful by the 
use of some millwork, 





An unysual effect is 
obtained by this use 
of siding in office of 
North Lumber Co., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 





painted white to 
carry out the color 
scheme of the rest of 
the room. 

The offices of a trucking line, which 
are housed in a building bordering the 
yard, provided an excellent opportunity 
to display the roofing carried by the North 
Lumber Co. Being in a prominent place 
along the driveway, it is easy to point out 
to a prospective roofing customer what 
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The roof of this building, adjoining but not 

a part of the North Lumber Co.'s yard, is 

utilized to display 12 different samples of 
roofing, six on each side 


each type of roof will look like, as six 
different kinds of roofing are displayed on 
each side of the roof. 

The North Lumber Co. is distributor 
of Kelvinator refrigerators in the Kala- 
mazoo territory, and again has shown 
considerable ingenuity in displaying this 
item. By putting on a roof and cement- 
ing the floor it transformed a parking 
space into quite an impressive show room. 
Plywood paneling is used to provide a 
background for each particular style of 
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refrigerator, and the contrast of the 
gleaming ice-boxes with the painted walls 
is very effective. If a customer wants to 
see the complete refrigerator line, as well 
as electric or gas stoves, he can drop in 
and inspect the complete line of sizes in 
one place. 


Using the Party-Line Phone for 

Collecting Old Accounts 

Continuing the discussion of using 
the party-line telephone in collecting 
past-due accounts (first instalment of 
which appeared on page 26 of the July 
18 issue) : 

It is always possible, when a delin- 
quent situation requires attention, to 








start the telephone conversation with: 
“There is a matter I would like to talk 
over with you, Mr. Robinson. When 
you are in town tomorrow, will you 
please call at the yard?” 

The customer will know what it is 
all about—never doubt that. Some- 
times, however, he will ask right out; 
and, on the telephone the dealer, by 
invitation, has the opportunity to dun 
him. Either way the plan stimulates 
payment. 

When accounts have reached the dif- 
ficult stage, or the delinquent ignores 
communications and doesn’t keep his 
promises, the dealer usually may well 
consider that all restrictions on using 
the telephone are off. At this stage, 
the dealer should use that agency 
freely. If the debtor objects, the dealer 
has his justification. And, to avoid the 
publicity that use of party lines in- 
volve, the delinquent may pay up. 
Here we are considering only accounts 
in respect to which retention of good 
will has ceased to be an important fac- 
tor, and the object is to get the money. 

The lumber dealer who has wisely 
educated his customers can use the tel- 
ephone! at any time. Opening an ac- 
count, he may explain: “You under- 
stand, Mr. Jenkins, that our business is 
run on the basis of short credits. 
Accounts are supposed to be met 
promptly. In our regular procedure if 
an account is unpaid on the 15th we 
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call the customer on the telephone to 
remind that it has gone past the date.” 

Suppose that a customer, a good friend 
of the yard, has not paid up. The follow- 
up may be conducted by an office assist- 
ant, whose voice and matter-of-fact re- 
minder conveys to the delinquent the im- 
pression that the call is a routine matter. 
Still, he is reminded. 

Long-distance telephoning is effective 
in tracing skips. The creditor perhaps 
hears that a missing debtor is in a certain 
place. He puts through a call and if the 
man is there the telephone company will 
have him on the line. If he can not be 
located, the report charge is only nominal. 





Prescription for Beating De- 
pression Headaches Is 


Good Any Time 
With the major industry of Janesville, 
Wis., closing in the early years of the 
depression, throwing out of employment 
more than half of the city’s factory em- 
ployed wage earners, retail dealers of all 
kinds were confronted with a condition 
that appeared to be disastrous. Among 
these was the Solie Lumber 
Co, 
“With no warning what- 
ever,” said S. S. Solie, secre- 
tary-treasurer, “news was sud- 





Appearance and efficiency of 

the Solie Lumber Co.'s trucks 

are maintained always at top- 
notch 





denly flashed about town 
shortly after noon one day 
that the big plant would close 
that night. We had just fin- 
ished unloading a carload of insulation 
when we got the word, and between the 
heat of the day and the doom the news 
spelled for us, we retired to the office and 
began to develop headaches.” 

These headaches were _ short-lived, 
however, because Mr. Solie and his or- 
ganization determined that if they were 
going to be licked they would at least 
have a lot of fun fighting while they went 
down. With renewed energy they began 
to scratch beneath the surface for busi- 
ness in volume smaller than they had 
ever thought of before. After a few 
months they saw that while profits were 
going to continue to be sharply curtailed, 
they nevertheless would weather the 
storm. With this in mind, they resolved 
to keep up a strong front, and to make 
their plant and equipment indicate opti- 
mism and success at any cost. 

One of the items the company has 
always considered one of its most valu- 
able “front” assets is the appearance of 
its motor vehicles. Throughout the en- 
tire depression the appearance of trucks 
and business cars has been kept at a high 
plane. Paint jobs and mechanical effi- 
ciency were never allowed to decline, and 
normal replacements were made even 
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when such purchases meant a consider- 
able sacrifice. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows the entire Solie fleet of four 
trucks and three business cars, all of 
them shining and neatly lettered. They 
constitute the company’s most widely cir- 
culated advertising, and are regarded as 
publicity media almost on a par with their 
utility as transportation units. 
—_—_—— 


Invites Public Inspection of Fine, 


New Lumber Yard 

VINCENNES, INp., Aug. 10. — Formal 
opening of the new store and mill of the 
G. F. Osterhage Lumber Co., known as 
the Home Builders’ Department Store, 
which has ably served the building needs 
of this community for thirty-seven years, 
took place Friday and Saturday, Aug. 
7-8. Many people of the town and sur- 
rounding trade area inspected the im- 
proved facilities of this enterprising con- 
cern, which were described in some detail 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’sS issue of 
June 20 (page 25). The enlarged and 
improved building represents an invest- 
ment of some $15,000, and places the 
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company in position to give its trade the 
best of modern service in every respect. 
Like so many other long-established and 
successful lumber concerns, the G. F. 
Osterhage Lumber Co. finds the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN an indispensable aid in 
its business, having subscribed continu- 
ously for seventeen years. 


New Yard Now Completed 


MIpLanp, Tex., Aug. 10—The A & L Hous- 
ing and Lumber Co. recently opened for 
business here, on the old Cragin Lumber 
Co. site. Extensive additions and improve- 
ments to the buildings have been made, in- 
cluding new shed room, almost doubling 
storage capacity for material; also remodel- 
ing of the yard both as to exterior and 
interior, and refinishing. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all, a first-class, well-equipped 
planing mill has been added to the layout. 
A public opening of the enlarged and reno- 
vized plant was held recently. 


Paint Plant Ils Modernized 


Hicu Pornt, N. C., Aug. 10—In order to 
take care of its rapidly expanding business at its 
southern factory here, the Marietta Paint & 
Color Co. on July 3 placed orders for con- 
siderable new machinery to be installed at 
once. The company will put into operation. 
among other things, a new three-roll Lehmann 
mill, the operation of which has proved so 
successful at the Marietta (Ohio) plant. 
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Good Way to Show Roofing 


A good method for displaying roofing 
in a limited space is seen in the branch 
yard of the Patten-Blinn Lumber Co., at 
Anaheim, Calif. Here are many types, 
each shown in a painted wooden frame. 
Each frame has an screw-eye set on each 
side, at the top, and these frames are hung 
on the outside wall of the office, just in- 
side the yard, where they will be seen by 
all who enter. They are hung in a 
straight line beneath the windows, thus 
making an attractive mural-like arrange- 
ment along the building; and undergoing 
active exposure to the weather, they dem- 
onstrate the resistance to the elements 
that the materials are capable of putting 
up. 





"Evolving House" Trilogy Is 
Completed 


The third and final volume of “The Evolving 
House,” that voluminous work on the home, its 
origin, its history, its evolution and its prob- 
able future, by Albert Farwell Bemis, is now 
off the press, and the trilogy complete. The 
title of this third volume, “Rational Design,” 





gives a hint as to its contents, but little indica- 
tion of the exhaustive nature of its treatment. 
The author attempts a detailed analysis of mod- 
ern trends in housing design in Europe and 
America, particularly as it concerns prefabri- 
cation and low-cost construction. He describes 
the efforts towards standardization, mass pro- 
duction, easy financing, etc., and suggests radi- 
cal departure from accepted architectural stand- 
ards. As in the first volume, Mr. Bemis had 
the able co-operation of John Burchard, 2nd, 
engineer, who supplied detailed drawings and 
descriptions of the more important efforts to 
design a house suited to pre-fabrication, includ- 
ing several of Mr. Bemis’ own structures. A 
review of the first two volumes and a com- 
prehensive outline of the scope of the trilogy 
was published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Jan. 19, 1935. The final volume rounds out 
a remarkable and valuable study of human habi- 
tation from prehistoric times down to 1936. The 
work contains material never before assem- 
bled, together with the views of a thoroughly 
experienced, as well as scholarly, builder. The 
author, Albert Farwell Bemis, originator of 
the fundamental theory of structural design 
outlined in this last volume, and noted as a. 
builder along advanced lines, lived just long 
enough to complete his great work. His death 
was announced as the book “Rational Design” 
was sent to the binders. The first volume was 
entitled “A History of the Home,” the second, 
“The Economics of Shelter.” These may be 
obtained separately, if so desired, from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price, 
$4 a volume. 
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Selling Lumber From 
a Main Street Store 


Some Merchandising Methods 
Noted in the Blue Grass Re- 
gion of Old Kentucky 


30WLING GREEN, Ky., Aug. 10.—Bass & Co., operating buiid- 
ing material stores in Hopkinsville, Bowling Green, Elkton, 
Cadiz and Clarkeville, Ky., have shown that it is possible to 
merchandise lumber and all other building materials right in 
the heart of the downtown business section. [Especially is this 
true in Hopkinsville (the headquarters unit) and Bowling 
Green. The store fronts are excellent. They line up with all 
the other retail establishments where shoppers are the most 
numerous. The appointments are first-class. It is Bass & Co.’s 
policy to merchandise lumber where public contacts are the 
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Modern store front of Bass & Co. in downtown business section 


of Bowling Green, Ky. Note large display windows 


most numerous, and where it can be associated with everything 
else that goes into building construction. From hardware to 
plumbing, from lime to lumber, the stores carry the goeds in 
stock where it is easy for the public to see them. 

This downtown store plan was first used in the headquarters 
unit in Hopkinsville. Proving satisfactory there, the idea was 
incorporated in the Bowling Green setup, now only two years 
old. In the three other locations, the towns being small, the 
lumber yards are near enough to the business centers to be 
easily accessible. In Hopkinsville and Bowling Green the com- 
pany maintains warehouses, on trackage, from which the down- 
town stores are supplied as need arises, whether for lumber, 
roofing, aggregates or anything else in the building line. 


WELL ARRANGED FLOOR DISPLAYS 


Take the newest store, in Bowling Green, for example. It 
has a beautiful front, and well arranged floor displays. The 
fine polished hardwood floor is a lumber display in itself. And 
the composition ceiling, beveled for the sake of beauty, is well 
calculated to catch the prospect’s attention. Along one side of 
the room are booths for display of bathroom equipment. On 
a large table various styles of roofing, tile etc. are shown by 
samples. Passing on through, one finds lumber stored ceiling 
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Front of main yard of Bass & Co., Bowling Green, Ky. 
high on either side of the driveway. The railroad track comes 
in from the alley at the rear. 

Stocking lumber right in the business center entails the pen- 
alty of higher insurance rates, but this is more than offset by 
the increased sales. It would be foolish, however, to reason 
that fine store fittings and the downtown idea were the whole 
cause of the progress made. Chief among reasons for successs 
is the fact that the Bass & Co. men are always out for business. 
J. B. Scott, lumber estimator in the Bowling Green store, said 
that if only a chicken coop were in prospect the salesman would 
discover it and sell the material. At Bowling Green one man 
is always in the field looking out for lumber prospects. Once 
a week every plumber in Bowling Green is paid a visit by one 
of the sales force. W. L. Stevens, the Bowling Green man- 
ager, is outside making contacts much of the time. This con- 
stant outside circulation of the staff members results in wide 
acquaintance, making possible the maintenance of a very prom- 
ising list of prospects. 


METHOD OF SHOWING MOLDINGS 


In the Bowling Green store moldings are shown on a sample 
board hung against the wall where Mr. Stevens and Mr. Scott 
have their desks. This displays 55 samples, each hung by a 
screweye to its hook on the board. On the back of each sam- 
ple is a label telling the size and price. After the customer has 
made his choice the order is filled in the lumber department at 
the rear. 

Quite as convenient for showing doors and screens is a de- 
vice attached to a length of iron pipe that extends from floor 
to ceiling. The doors are so attached as to swing easily. In 
this way a score of doors and screens can be shown in the 
smallest possible space. The plan is a revision of one that Mr. 
Stevens saw in Louisville. Also, ingenious home-made racks 
make it easy to display and sell wire screen. 





Interior of Bass & Co.'s store. 
seen—also moulding sample board on wall 


The table of samples can be 
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“Package System” of Selling Works Well 


Under Plan Developed by Lumber Dealer Who Believes in New Ideas 


The Neenah Builders’ Guild of Neenah, 
Wis., organized and developed by the Lieber 
Lumber & Millwork Co., is now—two 
months after its inception—smoothly co-or- 
dinated and functioning to the entire satis- 
faction of its members and their customers. 
Twelve selected general contractors have 
been enrolled, together with a number of 
banks and other loaning institutions, and a 
full complement of sub-contractors. The 
only factor which threatens to retard fur- 
ther development is the inability of the con- 
tracting firms to obtain mechanics. So much 
work is now under way that no additional 
business can be accepted for the next sev- 
eral weeks unless it is taken with the proviso 
that the time of beginning work shall be 
indefinite. 

“Not only are we short of mechanics,” 
said Mr. Lieber, “but nothing is being done 
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The Lieber organization, left to right: Steve Sommer, salesman; 

James Schaefer, sales manager; Dorothy Christensen, stenog- 

rapher; Aksel Jorgensen, bookkeeper; Emmett Wood, construc- 
tion superintendent; Otto H. Lieber, Jr., president 


to remedy the condition. Because of the 
lack of men we are unable to handle all the 
business we could get right now, and as con- 
ditions improve our problem is becoming 
more acute. I believe that in our commu- 
nity and in others confronted by a similar 
condition, the only solution is for the lumber 
dealers and the contractors to take the 
problem before the school boards with a 
view to co-operating with them in extending 
the work of the vocational departments in 
the high schools. An intelligent approach 
by these agencies working together should 
produce in a short time a number of boys 
with at least a working knowledge of con- 
struction tools and their uses.” 

The organization of the Guild in Neenah 


ee 





was a comparatively simple process. On the 
return of James Schaefer from the Johns- 
Manville school of building material sales- 
manship held in Chicago a select few of the 
architects, contractors and loaning agencies 
were invited to meet at Lieber’s office. The 
Guild plan was explained and discussed 
frankly from all angles. Without exception, 
all present endorsed the idea, and a tempo- 
rary organization was set up, followed with- 
in a week by a permanent organization. 
Practically all of the actual selling of new 
construction and remodeling and alteration 
projects is done by the Lieber organization. 
The initial contracts which Lieber makes 
with owners are not binding until they are 
accepted by the general contractor to whom 
it is proposed to give the work. At the 
time the general contractor endorses the 
agreement he may elect to be responsible for 
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the entire job or for the labor only. All of 
the member concerns are bound by their 
signatures on a trade practice agreement 
that sets a high standard, which acts as an 
excellent guaranty of quality materials and 
workmanship. 

“The only salvation for our industry,” 
said Mr. Lieber, “is ‘package’ selling, where 
the dealer sells the entire job. There has 
been too much division of responsibility, 
subjecting the owner to hazards which the 
industry has no right to impose on him. 
The way we work now, we are entirely re- 
sponsible for materials, and we give the 
owner to understand that we have assumed 
that responsibility. There is no room for 
‘buck-passing.’ As far as labor is concerned, 


either we or the general contractor is re- 
sponsible, and whoever it is the contract 
states it specifically. The owner is fully 
protected. : 

“There is another advantage which ac- 
crues to the owner under the ‘package’ sell- 
ing system. We design a plan for him to 
fit his pocket book. Under the old system 
this was impossible. He was left prey to 
financing, designing, constructing and mate- 
rial interests, none of which co-ordinated at 
any time to give him the complete cost re- 
duced to a monthly basis. What his costs 
would be were seldom arrived at until the 
house was completed. Under the ‘package’ 
system all he has to do is tell us what he 
can pay comfortably per month. We work 
out a plan to meet that figure. 

“There is only one flaw in this whole 
system. It is a matter of no concern to us 
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Barn under construction on farm of Irving Quandt, Contractor 

George Eisenreich facing camera on first floor of barn. Emmett 

Wood and Farmer Quandt in foreground. This structure 
measures 37 by 82 feet; siding is No. 3 pine 


in a city of this size, but in the larger cities 
I can not understand why the big dealers do 
not buy real estate and tie the house and lot 
in one complete package, and thus perform a 
100-percent service for the owner.” 

At the time the Guild was started Mr. 
Lieber inserted an advertisement in a local 
paper for a salesman. To his surprise one 
of his own truck drivers answered the adver- 
tisement in person on the following morn- 
ing, and succeeded in convincing his em- 
ployer that he should be given a sixty-day 
trial at selling remodeling work. At the 
end of that period he had sold twenty jobs, 
of varying sizes, to the complete satisfaction 
of himself and the company. His commis- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Frame of "D' House; "B" and "E" in background 
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"E" House, Which Sells for $3,850, Under Roof 


Low-Cost Lumber Demonstration Houses Well 
on Way Toward Completion 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 10.—The three low-cost demonstra- 
tion houses being built in Bethesda, Md., a Washington (D. C.) 
suburb, by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
co-operation with the Federal Housing Administration, have 
aroused unusual public interest; approximately 100 persons have 
already requested the opportunity to purchase one of these houses. 

The houses, which will sell complete with lot for $3,450 and 
$3,850, are already well on the way toward completion. The designs, 
which were taken directly from suggestions for low-cost homes 
contained in the FHA bulletin—‘Principles of Planning Small 
Homes”—are intended to demonstrate the maximum in living space 
at a minimum cost. The association’s purpose in erecting the homes 
is to prove that lumber is the ideal material for the low-cost home, 
and that the average American family which is unable to pay more 
than $25 to $28 a month rent can secure adequate accommodations 
through the construction of a house of this type, using the tradi- 
tional building methods with the aid of the local building material 
dealer and contractor. 

It is expected that the houses will be completed about Sept. 15, at 
which time they will serve as exhibits to the public, following which 
they will be taken over with FHA loans by the first inquirers on 
the list of 100 potential purchasers. 

Numerous Governmental agencies concerned with low-cost hous- 





Panoramic View of Site of Demonstration Houses 


ing are carefully following the demonstration, and observers are on 
the job from at least six Governmental agencies. As a method of 
permanently recording the activity, the FHA has secured the 
services of Pathe News for the making of 10,000 feet of film cover- 
ing every construction angle of the project. 





New Booklet of Small-Home Neighborhoods 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 10.—In order to provide operative 
builders with practical suggestions concerning communities in 
which moderate-priced homes may be built in conformity with 
Federal Housing Administration standards, a new booklet has been 
published entitled “Planning Neighborhoods for Small Houses”; 
designed to discuss the process of adapting a specific area of land to 
the economic, social and physical factors which determine its ulti- 
mate value for residential and allied purposes. 

The Housing Administration published the booklet as supple- 
mentary information to the suggestions included in a previous 
booklet: entitled “Principles of Planning Small Houses.” The new 
booklet discusses site, topography, accessibility, transportation, 
utilities and streets, zoning, deed restrictions, neighborhood design, 
street patterns, lot sizes and shapes, parks and playgrounds and 
other important factors. It is profusely illustrated and includes 
diagrams showing types of good and bad planning for subdivisions. 


"B' House, Which Sells for $3,450 with lot 
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Yard of Modern Design Appeals to 
Modern-Minded Buyers 


The best way to attract a man driving 
into town to buy material for a modern 
streamlined lakeside summer house or 
cottage is to present to his view a lumber 
yard that harmonizes with the vision in 
his mind. A buyer whose mental facul- 
ties are concentrated at the moment on 
the business of providing himself with an 
up-to-date summer lodging is apt to be 
attracted automatically to a merchandis- 
ing plant that proves by its physical ap- 
pearance that its manager is qualified to 
give expert advice on design, and the se- 
lection and application of modern mate- 
rials of construction. 

So reasoned the Doyon & Rayne Lum- 
ber Co., Delavan, Wis., and forthwith 


accentuate the bold lines and unsymmet- 
rical design on either side of the main 
entrance portal, and to aid in lending a 
mass effect to the portal. Dark blue glass 
was used in the ventilated steel sash in- 
stalled in the dark brown portal, while 
both blue and white glass were placed in 
the stationary sash used in the light wing. 
The two pictures shown in the front qual- 
ify as good art in the sense that they are 
not the usual “slap-dash” blotches of 
color that give a stiff and unreal appear- 
ance to the theme. The pictures, done by 
a local artist, have a genuine appeal, and 
are worth stopping to look at. They were 
given the appearance of being in relief by 
using the dark tone treatment around the 





The modernistic influence is plainly seen in the professionally designed front of the 
"streamlined" yard of Doyon & Rayne Lumber Co., Delavan, Wis. 


proceeded to streamline its plant in ac- 
cordance with the best approved modern- 
istic architectural treatment. The com- 
pany reasoned further that while a know]l- 
edge of materials and their application is 
the chief stock in trade of a lumber dealer, 
authentic design is the specific province 
of an architect. To eliminate the possi- 
bility of amateurism in the result, Robert 
S. Chase, an architect in Janesville, a city 
15 miles distant, was engaged to design 
the new front. Delavan is a town of about 
3,300 regular residents. It is located in 
the heart of the southern Wisconsin sum- 
mer resort district near well-populated 
Lake Delavan. Spring and summer de- 
mands for building materials are heavy. 

The office and display rooms of the 
company are housed in an attractive struc- 
ture presenting the outward appearance 
of a modest residence. The lumber and 
material shed, together with the carpenter 
shop and small mill, are included in one 
building, the front of which received the 
modern treatment shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. The frontal treat- 
ment is simple. The results were achieved 
by covering the old front with 3/16-inch 
Masonite Tempered Presdwood. The dark 
tones were obtained by using a dark 
brown sizing. The entire front is var- 
nished. Chromium strips were used to 
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edges, and enclosing the whole in a chro- 
mium frame. The horizontal stripes in 
the gate at the extreme left are wood 
strips coated with aluminum paint. The 
large door in the center operates vertically 
with the help of counterweights on the 
inside. 

One of the features that instantly 
strikes a visitor to the material shed is 
the large and varied assortment of nails 
on hand. “We do a big nail business,” 
said F. E. Flood, manager of the yard. 
“Owners from the lakes come here to buy 
lumber, paint and other materials, and 
after establishing credit for these items 
they want nails also. By supplying that 
need we save our customers another stop. 
At first we used to buy the nails from 
the hardware stores as an accommodation 
for our lumber customers. We _ soon 
found that we were the hardware store’s 
best customer, so did the natural thing, 
and laid in our own stock. We do well 
with them all the year around.” 

Answering a question about the well- 
rounded stock of paint in one of the dis- 
play rooms, Mr. Flood said, “The begin- 
ning of our paint business is very much 
the same as the nail story, and we pro- 
mote paint. One of our most productive 
stunts is to get the painters in twice a 
year for a dinner and party. At each 
party we give them some useful and really 
vital information about the relation of 
paint to lumber. We've studied our sub- 
ject, and we think we know as much about 
it as anyone around here. The result is 
that we get a lot of business, and that 
requires this large stock. We move it 
rapidly.” ' 


Film Advertising Technic Is Used 


by Retailer 


Modern film advertising technic—the 
procedure which, applied in other com- 
munities, should get results for building 
material dealers—was demonstrated by 
the Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., of 
Denver, Colo., in an effective campaign. 

This long established Denver company 
joined in a co-operative Real Estate Ex- 
change and theater promotion, and fur- 
nished some of the materials for a $10,000 





home—first prize in a “Cinderella Home” 
contest. Woolley and Hunter, the com- 
pany’s advertising counselors, devised 


motion-picture trailers: which, over a pe- 
riod of several months, steadily brought 
live prospects in substantial numbers to 
the company’s headquarters, in a location 
considerably removed from downtown 
Denver. Here are the things the advertis- 
ing experts stressed : 


1. Company opportunity, it was decided, was 
with the small section of the audience which 
had real interest in the subject, not with the 
general attendance. Accordingly, the films were 
frankly commercial. The sales points were put 
in. Prospective home builders, and home own- 
ers interested in improvements, found real 
“meat” in the H. & H. trailers. 


2. Sales points stressed included: (a) Kiln- 
dried lumber; (b) all woodwork sanded; (c) 
“department store for home building”; (d) 
dove-tailed drawers; (e) the company’s ring- 
joiner. 

Then, appealing to many, was the company’s 
miniature kitchen; with which prospects could 
build up just what they wanted. 


3. There was no advertising announcement 
prefacing each trailer. The audience was well 
into the trailer before the fact that it was 
advertising became evident. 

4. Trailers in the series of six ran for 12 
to 2 minutes, the latter being regarded as maxi- 
mum. 

5. The films were “shot” at various fine 
Denver homes whose woodwork Hallack & 
Howard had furnished, and at the company's 
headquarters. 


One typical trailer had action and voice 
as follows: 

A young lady is shown standing by a 
corner wall cabinet in a beautiful Denver 
home. She opens the doors. The voice 


says: “When you build a home, you will 
give lots of thought to built-in features.” 

In the next sequence is shown the li- 
brary in another beautiful home. 
camera sweeps the wall paneling. 
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voice explains, “A beautiful library in 
specially selected curly maple. Note the 
built-in book cases.” 

The audience next views the interior 
of a living room. A young lady opens a 
side door and shows cupboard for kin- 


dling. The voice says: “And here’s a 
neat idea. Isn’t that handy for coal and 
kindling? Hallack & Howard can carry 


out your individual ideas.” 

The scene now shifts to the Hallack & 
Howard yard. The movie camera pictures 
a couple getting out of a car and entering. 
The voice explains: ‘Whatever built-in 
features interest you most, see them at 
Hallack & Howard's, 7th and Larimer 
streets.” 

Next, the young lady and salesman in- 
spect a display of corner cabinets, tele- 
phone niches ete.—with the scene switch- 
ing to a kitchen cupboard display. In- 
tones the voice: ‘You can pick out here 
exactly the built-in features you wish; 
inany novel conveniences.” 

Then the audience views the _ ring- 
joining machine, shown in operation, with 
close-up of two corner pieces and a fin- 
ished door frame. There is accompany- 
ing voice. 

This motion picture is taking less than 
two minutes, but is showing a lot! The 
audience now views a sanding machine, 
just as it stops, and a workman takes out 
the sanding blocks. He holds a sanding 
block against a piece of molding—moves 
it back and forth. Then he holds up the 
two strips, one unsanded and one sanded. 
The voice says: “Another important dif- 
ference. All Hallack & Howard wood- 
work is carefully sanded. It will take a 
fine enamel finish. Unsanded wood work 
will show marks like the piece on the 
right.” As the film shows a storage shed, 
the voice concludes: “All lumber you 
get from Hallack & Howard is kiln-dried, 
and is stored under cover. Dry lumber 
does not shrink and warp.” 

The psychology that persuaded pros- 
pects to visit Hallack & Howard head- 
quarters deserves emphasis. The formula 
was first to show specialties of one sort 
and another, installed in fine homes ; then 
to portray a visit to the Hallack & How- 
ard yard, and finally, to demonstrate the 
service available there. The results were 
very gratifying. 

Each trailer appeared for a week at 
three Denver first-run houses, then went 
for another week to three second-run 
houses, and finally arrived at a third-run 
house. The films were run at all per- 
formances. The “talking points” stressed 
were, in various cases, the exclusive serv- 
ice features of the Hallack & Howard 

Lumber Co.—available in Denver from 
that company only. 





A GARDENER’S workshop is a corner of the 
basement or garage is a convenience and a de- 
light and can easily be made out of a few bits 
of lumber. There should be a table and bins 
for soils and seeds, shelves for tools and a cup- 
hoard for vases to hold cut flowers, with a few 
hooks at varying heights for long-handled 
tools. 
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In Wake of Dust Storms Comes the 
Broom Wielder 


“The man with the broom” has_ be- 


come a common figure in lumber yards 
located in the great areas of the United 
States that have been afflicted by dust 
storms within the last year or two. These 
have been much worse in some sections 
others, but 


than few localities in the 








Yardman George Bahr at his job of clean- 
ing dust-coated lumber 


central and western States, at least, have 
escaped visitation. Two accompanying 
snapshots show George Bahr, extra yard 
man for the Kingsley Lumber & Coal 
Co., at Wilcox, Neb., “doing his stuff,” 
cleaning lumber piece by piece. <A 
thorough job of stock-cleaning was com- 
pleted by this yard quite recently. 

“We went over our stock of uppers 
from one end to the other, moving every 
board in the entire shed,” said Moritz 
Aabel, local manager for the Kingsley 
company, to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
“We also moved every pile in the alley, 
sweeping and cleaning each board before 
putting it back in the pile again. An- 
other thing we did was to turn the pieces 
end-for-end, which makes the stock ap- 
pear much fresher. As our sheds are 
open, the ends of the pieces become some- 
what weatherbeaten if carried too long, 





Stock of shingles in 
the Kingsley yard 
after having been 
cleaned and repiled 





but by shifting the pieces end-for-end we 
made the piles look like new. 

“You ask how bad the dust really was. 
Well, in places it had drifted around the 
stacked lumber so that it had started to 
rot. Some pieces were so bad that we 
had to saw off 2 to 4 feet to make the 
balance salable. It seemed that no mat- 
ter how tightly the boards were piled the 
dust penetrated. 


“We also went through our shingle 
piles, and found that the dust had got into 
the bundles. We did not open the bundles 
up for cleaning, however; but after 
sweeping each one thoroughly with a 
broom it was stood on end and pounded 
with a heavy club to knock out the dust. 
Where shingles were piled out in the 
open it was a greater problem, as the 
moisture causes the dust to adhere. 

“Two piles of red cedar posts also had 
to be cleaned as so much dust had worked 
in that some of the posts were rotting. 


“This cleaning cost considerable, but 
we feel that it was necessary and worth- 
while. It has made our lumber stock 
look much more presentable, and greatly 
improved the appearance of the whole 
yard.” 





Package System of Selling 
Works Well 


(Contnuied from Page 30) 


sions on sales were in excess of his wages 
as a truck driver. At the same time it was 
deemed advisable to enlarge the office. Ac- 
cordingly, three rooms were added. One, 
finished in Idaho knotty pine, will serve as 
an office for Mr. Lieber, whose old office 
will become part of the display room. A 
Guild room, in, which Guild records and 
business are kept and transacted, is finished 
throughout in Celotex. The third room is 
for estimating, and is done in plywood. 
Typical of the work being done by the 
company, and indicative of the variety of its 
operations are several buildings shown the 
writer of this article. Under the direction of 
Emmett Wood, who supervises all construction, 
a big barn is being built for Irving Quandt, a 
farmer located about three miles south of Nee- 


nah. It is 37 feet by 82 feet, with No. 3 pine 
siding. The roof will be covered with edge 


grain shingles. The contractor is George Ejisen- 


reich, of Seymour, Wis. 
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In This Modernistic Kitchen, Beauty and 
Utility Are Gracefully United 


Universal interest in modern kitchen layouts, appliances 
and conveniences again is being demonstrated—this time 
through the medium of an exhibit of “America’s Finest 
Kitchen” by the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. on the main 
floor of its general office building located at the corner of 
Michigan Boulevard and Adams Street, Chicago. During 
the first three days of the exhibit, more than 10,000 visitors 
were counted, and this rate of more than 3,000 men and 
women a day is sustaining itself as the kitchen enters its 
second week of an indefinite exhibition period. Preceding 
the opening of the exhibit, it was widely advertised by 
means of radio announcements, enclosures sent with cus- 
tomers’ bills, and newspaper displays and editorials. In 
addition, about 40,000 letters were mailed to a selected list 
of persons known to be interested in the acquisition or 
construction of modern kitchens. The 
immediate descent on the exhibit of hun- 
dreds of people was due to the publicity 
accorded it, but the sustained and grow- 
ing interest is the result of its very genu- 
ine merit and the consequent enthusiasm 
with which those who have seen it re- 





View of kitchen shewing principal features 
including wide sink top, casement window, 
cupboards, refrigerator, stove, and corner 


brackets and shelving 





count its qualities, thus attracting 
others in steadily increasing numbers. 
The kitchen, with a full-size breakfast 
room entered by means of an arch, is 
housed in a small building in the middle 
of the first floor lobby. A glance at the 
accompanying photograph will reveal 
that the design is based on a dual motif 
of beauty and utility. At the far end is the sink, finished with 
a one-piece porcelain enameled top of standard design, manu- 
factured under the trade name “Veribrite’’ by General Porce- 
lain Enameling & Manufacturing Co., 4135 W. Parker Ave- 
nue, Chicago. It was selected because of its adaptability in 
providing a maximum amount of work top space. It is eco- 
nomically priced, and in addition has exceptional sanitary 
features resulting from its monolithic construction without 
cracks or joints of any kind. Lighting fixtures were designed 
and placed for maximum efficiency as well as beauty. The floor 
is linoleum; the wainscot is colored ceramic tile, and the walls 
and ceiling are Masonite, painted to harmonize with the equip- 
ment. Both range and refrigerator are of makes recommended 
by the company. Du Pont ready mixed paints were used 
throughout, and an Ilg duct ventilating system was 
installed. The casement windows are of wood, specially 
designed with the muntin bars placed horizontally to give a 
pleasing modernistic effect. The casement hardware is the 
type usually standard on steel windows, and designed to 
enable outside cleaning from a position on the inside. On 








either side of the window are, respectively, a clock, and a 
combination thermometer and humidity indicator. 


WOOD MEETS EVERY NEED IN CABINET WORK 


All of the cabinets, moldings, and work tops, except the 
sink, are of wood, and on this feature, Mr. Harry Swenson, 
director of the Home Planning Bureau and director of 
exhibits of the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., had some 
interesting observations to make. 

“We have done several kitchens for exhibit purposes,” 
said Mr. Swenson, “using various materials and combina- 
tions. This is one that features the use of wood, and 
demonstrates that wood, properly applied and designed, can 
answer every question that comes up. The cabinets you 
saw on exhibit were built specially to meet the physical 


eridigegee 











conditions of our floor layout, and the placement of equip- 
ment, and it is this flexibility of wood which supplies one 
of the most powerful arguments for its use as we have 
applied it. There is no necessity for using fillers or stops. 
All of the available space can be used effectively and grace- 
fully. Lumbermen should do more talking about the friend- 
liness and warmth of wood, and the natural liking that 
everyone has for it. The cabinets we are using were built 
by the Sterling Lumber Co., of Roseland, Ill. They are 
made of birch, and there are several features that we think 
are meritorious, and more or less unique. In the first place, 
there is no paneling. Panels should be done away with, 
because they serve no real decorative purpose, and merely 
act as dirt catchers. Of course, people raise their eyes, and 
ask about the danger of warping. That is nonsense. These 
doors are laminated construction, made of properly cured 
lumber. Lumbermen can and should provide wood that is 
guaranteed not to warp. While on the subject of wood, I 
might suggest that lumbermen should control the paint that 
is used on it. Very often complaints lodged against wood, 
when traced to their origin, reveal that the paint is at fault. 
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A kitchen cabinet job is only as good as the paint used on it. 

“Another feature of these cabinets is the hardware. It 
was selected because it lends beauty to the cabinets as well 
as making them easily accessible. Lumber dealers should 
concern themselves much more with hardware than they 
do. It can be used to set off their products to much better 
advantage than is possible when judgment and discretion 
are not used in selecting hardware. 


WOODWORK IS ENHANCED BY FINE HARDWARE 


“We have also used hardwood tops for the working 
tables, and it is, in our opinion, the most practical of all 
materials for this use. All of the moldings and corner 
brackets are of wood, the former specially designed. I 
believe that sellers of wood should have rounded corners 
on hand for walls, baseboards and moldings, and that they 
should develop new molding shapes specially adaptable to 
modern construction design and practice. They should also 
develop new and original treatments around windows, so 
that they will have something different with which to 
appeal to customers. The lumberman should be much more 
interested in the development of new types of casement 
sash and hardware than he has been. Furniture is an 
item, too, that the lumberman has neglected. I do not 
believe he should sit by waiting for the furniture 
manufacturers to make improvements. He can create 
new things in his own shop, and design them to fit 
any particular job. We did that with the table and chairs 
in the breakfast room on exhibit. The lumberman should 
conceive innovations for his material. There is nothing 
wrong with wood, and the biggest indictment that can be 
made against it is that the seller of wood has displayed no 
sense of design or style for what he wants to sell. Style 
and design creations in wood are left to others whose inter- 
est is only secondary. We have conceived a few original 
ideas in connection with the use of wood for our moldings, 
tables, shelves and corner brackets, and designing wood 
specialties is not our business. Other materials have either 
led the way or kept pace with style and design develop- 
ment. 

“Our aim is to sell gas consumption, but we have to coax 
others along in order to get the complete picture and back- 
ground for displaying gas appliances. We know that if a 
woman is buying a new kitchen, she naturally wants a new 
range, and perhaps other appliances. Therefore we must 
create an entire kitchen to the best of our ability for the 
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Easily Cleanable, Sanitary Surfaces Are Provided by Unpaneled Cabi- 
nets and One-Piece Monolithic Sink -- Specially Designed Casement 
Windows Are Innovation --Harmonious Wall Surfaces, Hardware and 
Fittings Combine Efficiency and Eye Appeal to Users -- and Buyers 


purpose of selling some of the equipment that goes in it, 
for the final purpose of selling more gas. 

“Several years ago we set up a perpetual exhibit on the 
third floor. In a short time we began to get as many as 30 
or 40 inquiries a day from people interested in new kitchens. 
When we saw the interest there was, we decided to effect 
a set-up that would enable us really to tell these people 
something definite and tangible. It was then that the 
Kitchen Planning Bureau engaged an architectural staff for 
the purpose of preparing complete visual and working 
drawings of kitchen layouts for customers. These plans are 
complete in every detail, and are used by contractors as 
the guide in actual construction. In the Bureau, our year 
around average daily attendance by visitors is about 100. 
We let them know that we are set up to act as their advisors 
in purchasing equipment, and we feel sure that they come 
back when they are ready to buy. Frequently, bridge clubs 
and university and high school classes come to inspect our 
exhibit and to attend lectures on modern kitchens. We have 
had over two years’ experience with the Bureau, and we 
know that we get on an average of one and one-half gas 
appliance sales from each kitchen job sold. We do no actual 
construction ourselves. The kitchen on display downstairs 
now was built by N. C. Anderson, a local contractor. The 
Bureau has been such a success that I have organized simi- 
lar set-ups for other gas companies throughout the 
country.” 


PERSISTENCE AND REPETITION IN EXHIBITS PAYS 


In answer to a question regarding whether any business 
had been traceable to some of the 10,000 persons who 
visited the exhibit during the first three days, Mr. Swenson 
replied, “No, I think not. We hardly look for any for some 
time. Things of this kind require an incubating period 
during w hich the observer can take the idea home and play 
with it for a while. The effect must be given time to soak 
in. Results must not be expected at once. We plan to 
conduct the exhibit until interest becomes exhausted. Too 
often, creators of such things expect them to start attract- 
ing business at once. That seldom happens. It is only 
persistence and repetition that over -a period of time begin 
to pay out.” 

Mr. Swenson remarked that about half of the kitchen 
business done thus far this year is on new homes, which 
indicates a large increase in new construction, and not a 
decline in the remodeling market. 
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Protests Government Policy 
on Discounts 


W. B. Earle, division of publicity and service, 


Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, 
Mich., sends to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
copy of his letter to Secretary-Manager Swan, 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood asso- 
ciation, written in vigorous protest against the 
Government policy in deducting unearned dis- 
counts and substituting a 20-day for the cus- 
tomary 15-day discount period; and he invites 
other business men to join him in bringing these 
matters to the attention of their Congressional 
representatives : 

Mr. O. T. Swan, Secretary-Manager, 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 

ers’ Association, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Dear Sir: No doubt you have had occasion 
to observe the special note on cash discount 
clause in various U. S. Treasury State Pro- 
curement Office bid invitations of recent is- 


than 20 Days will not be Considered in Mak- 
ing Awards.” This is another fine exhibit of 
direct if not malicious attempts to disrupt the 
fundamentals of recognized and astute busi- 
ness practice of long standing, and an organ- 
ized plan of socialism or worse by Washing- 
ton Government authorities. Where contracts 
have called for 15 days’ discount, there has 
been no redress when the Government has 
deducted 2 percent for cash after sixty days 
and even ninety days. 

Every merchant, wholesaler or manufac- 
turer who has had this experience (and from 
our information, the gross practice has been 
almost universally applied) should address 
his Congressman and Senator in vociferous 
protest, and wide publicity should be given 
to the facts. 

We feel relieved to have expressed our- 
selves on the involved subject of this phase 
of New Deal iniquities. 

Yours truly, 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., 
By W. B. Earle, 
Division of Publicity and Service. 


Blister Control Crews Busy 


Missouta, Mont., Aug. 10.—The Office of 
Blister Rust Control, of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine, reports that the 
total number of men employed in northwestern 
Montana, northern Idaho and eastern Washing- 
ton was 5,808, a gain of 21. Twenty-four men 
had been added to the Idaho crews, and 20 
to the Washington contingent; there were 23 
fewer in Montana. Under the Emergency Relief 
Act 5,224 men were employed—3,053 from 
Idaho, 1,737 from Washington and 424 from 
Montana. In addition, there were 458 Federal 
appointees, and 25 “ten percenters” under the 
ERA program. The men are engaged in an 
attempt to save valuable white pine stands and 
are eradicating wild currant and gooseberry 
bushes. It is estimated that to establish con- 
trol, 1,000,000 acres of white pine stands must 
be worked in 1936 and 1937, to be followed 
by annual maintenance work. 
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J. L. Phillips, grounds manager of one of the de- 

velopments, is seen with the “crystalizer"’ which he 

made to aid in selling the small farms. The device 
is discussed herewith 


There has been much written the past few 
years about “back to the land’ movements. 
Many of them have ended with the writing. 
The heads of two real estate companies in Chi- 
cago, however, saw that the crusade interested 


a large number of people who were “home 
hungry” rather than purely enthused about 
growing their own vegetables and fruits. It 
was to that “star,” then, that the realtors 


hitched their “little farm’ sales appeal which 
has been successful this summer. Irom present 
indications it is not improbable that 200 or 
more homes will be built on the two subdivi- 
sions before cold weather sets in next fall. 


PLANNED FOR SUSTENANCE, QUIET 


,oth of the two small farmstead developments 
are southwest of the Chicago downtown section, 
and they total about 2,000 acres. The lots in one 
section are 120x120 feet, while each little farm 
in the second group measures 132x178 feet 
Many individuals are buying two units, partial- 
ly as an investment, and also because more land 
gives them a small estate where they will be 
secure from urban crowding the rest of their 
lives. In each division the lots have several 
different fruit trees planted on them to serve 
doubly for shade and food. Blackberries and 
red and black raspberry bushes are set around 
the boundaries of the plats, while hedges of 
gooseberries and currants protect the permanent 
beds of asparagus, rhubarb and strawberries. 
If the buyer intends to keep chickens, a grape 
arbor is so planted that the vines will make 
shade in the poultry yard. At each develop- 
ment, a farm adviser is on the grounds to lay 
out the lots in vegetables to insure the owner 
a maximum return from the soil. 

So much for the farming end of the venture. 
It was said above that the idea was launched 
because the public’s pulse indicated that people 
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Realtors Satisfy Appetites 
of “Home Hungry” Folks 


were anxious to buy homes. True; and the re- 
sponse to the little farmstead project, that has 
been advertised in the newspapers and over 
the radio, shows that people are enthused about 
having the advantages of both city and country 
life. It should be mentioned that the houses 
which are being constructed on the plats are 
modern in every sense, and vary in architecture 
and size, Places can be bought on the FHA 
insured mortgage plan of payments. When built 
up, the site will be a village of 1,200 homes 
costing from $3,000 to $7,500. 

Five houses of varied styles were erected on 
the 446-acre subdivision at 123rd and Harlem 
Avenue last fall, and were the nucleus around 
which activity this year is centering. At the 
time that a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Called, he was informed by J. L. 
Phillips, grounds manager, that an average of 
one new house a day was being sold by his 
company. Mr. Phillips may be seen beside his 
“crystalizer’ in one of the accompanying pic- 
tures. A word about this interesting novelty 
which he developed. A sample five-room house 
was staked out and rooms shown in exact size; 
shrubs were planted around the imaginary 
dwelling; the driveway and front walk were 
put in, and vegetables and fruit trees planted. 
When a prospect visits Mr. Phillips’ office, he 
is taken to the above site, approaching the 
“crystalizer” up the walk, looking at the per- 
spective view of the residence, and learning 
that it can be purchased complete with plantings 
for $3,985. The party is, then, escorted through 
the outlined house and garage, and shown the 
garden that is already producing vegetables. 





The owner of this Little 
Farm is going to produce 
his own eggs and poultry 
in this chicken house 
sided with cypress, and 
topped with cypress 
shingles, which harmonize 
with the $6,000 residence 





By that time, the manager states, the prospect’s 
attention has become “crystalized” on the pos- 
sibilities offered by one of the farm sites, and 
is ready to talk business. 


BASE PLAN ON CUSTOMER'S WISHES 


Most prospective builders have a general idea 
of what they desire in a house, and they are 
encouraged to draw rough plans which can be 
touched up and put into workable blueprints 
by Mr. Phillips. There is no added charge for 
this work. Unless there is considerable delay 
in producing satisfactory sketches, it is possible 
for the realtors to get the residence under con- 
struction a week after the decision to build has 





A demonstration house 
built last year and fenced 
to show prospects exactly 
how much 


cluded in 


small 


land is in- 

one of the 

farmsteads. Fruit 

trees, and vegetables are 
all planted 





been reached. The amount of money that the 
buyer can pay each month has a bearing on how 
costly a place is designed for him. For his 
own good, he is not allowed to budget his in- 
come so closely that he is liable to lose the home 
through his inability to keep up payments. 
Builders are using lumber for these scores of 
new houses. “People want painted wide siding, 
or stained wood shingles,” Mr. Phillips declared. 
He took the writer to a lot on which was under 
construction a $6,000 residence of Swiss archi- 
tecture. Twelve-inch treated cypress siding, 
with roof of 34-inch butt and cypress shingles, 
are going on this dwelling. The walls and ceil- 
ing are being filled with 334 inches of rock 
wool insulation. The 4x6-inch roof rafters 
serve as exposed ceiling beams in the living 
room, and are covered with V-jointed knotty 
pine boards. The walls of the dinette are pan- 
eled four feet high with similar V-jointed 
knotty pine boards. All of the five rooms are 
of good size, and will have cross-ventilation 
and concealed radiators. The heating system 
is in the basement below the bedrooms, which 
are on a three-foot higher level than the living 
room, dinette, and kitchen. It was planned at 
the time of the call to paint the house a rich 
brown, to carry out the Swiss sense of color. 
One of the photographs with this story shows 
the combination garage and poultry house meas- 
urlng 20x30 feet that has been built on this 
farmstead. The wavy-edge cypress siding, and 
the irregularly laid shingles, correspond with 
the materials in the house. One end of the 
building is used as a garage, while the remainder 





provides room for the 150 chickens that the 
owner had purchased. 

From all sections of this development came 
the sounds of hammer and saw as framing for 
new homes arose. The lumber for the houses 
in the subdivision is bought from the Herman 
H. Hettler Lumber Co., Chicago, which delivers 
several large truckloads daily. Every residence 
will be thoroughly insulated, and equipped with 
electric lights, plumbing, and water. The long 
chicken house shown here belongs to the real 
estate firm, and shelters twenty-one different 
breeds of fowls. .Home-builders interested in 
raising poultry for eggs and meat have a chance 
here to select the kind of fowl they want to 
raise, and obtain advice on its care from the 
chicken authority who is on hand. 

Five acres have been set aside in the devel- 
opment as a park, in which will be constructed 
@ community house of Colonial design. Each 
home owner will have a share in the building, 
and have free use of it. The structure will 
be used for community entertainments, dinners 
and other local projects. 

The second Little Farm development is at 
159th Street and Kedzie Avenue, and consists 
of 1,500 acres. Last summer a residence, sur- 
rounded with a neat white board fence, was 
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Expect 200 Lumber Houses to Be 


Built on Little Farm Developments 
on Edge of Midwest City in 1936 


erected as a demonstration place to show in- 
terested parties how much land was in a unit, 
and how much garden truck and fruit could be 
raised on it; photograph is shown on _ these 
pages. With the first signs of spring this year, 
huying went into high speed, and in the first 
few weeks scores of houses were sold, accord- 
ing to officials of the company. A check this 
week revealed that ninety houses have been 
purchased. Forty-five families are living on the 
small estates already, several dozen other homes 
are under construction, and more have been 
contracted for. ; 

The residences will be of both the bungalow 
and two floor type, and contain from four to 
seven rooms. The monthly payments are based 
on about $5 a month per room; that is, a five- 
room place can be purchased for $25 a month 
on a 20-year insured mortgage FHA arrange- 








This comfortable house 
was being rushed to com- 
pletion the day the pic- 
It has 
library, 
dining room, kitchen, two 
bedrooms, bath, and join- 


ing garage 


ture was snapped. 


a living room, 





ment. Old Colonial, English, and Dutch Colo- 
nial designs have proved popular with buyers. 
However, plans are drawn to suit the individ- 
ual’s desires and living needs. The restrictions 
do not permit a home costing less than $2,500 





In this model poultry 
house the real _ estate 
company keeps twenty- 


one breeds of fowls from 

which the homesteader 

may choose the kind he 
wants to raise 
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to be built, but most of them sold to date range 


from $3,000 to $5,000. The lots sell for an 
average of $600, and are free of assessments. 
The company uses all first grade pre-shrunk 
lumber bought from the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co, in Chicago, and is insulating the walls and 
roof with Balsam-wool. Many of the houses 
have the garages attached, as seen in another 
picture showing a house under construction. 
The garages in these houses also provide quar- 
ters for the heating plant and laundry facili- 
ties. Trained laborers are employed on_ the 
houses, and sound construction is assured. Con- 
struction is all double-plate. Cypress siding ?s 
being applied to all of the dwellings. 





NEW TYPE OF HOUSE 


IS SHOWN TO 


Steel, plywood and asbestos-cement panels 
have been combined to produce the house in 
Tinley Park, Ill, pictured and discussed in 
the following story. It is one of four which 
have been constructed in the Chicago area by 
a national corporation whose headquarters are 
in Chicago. The selling price of the four-room 
residence and garage is $4,983, according to the 
builders, while the cost of the house and the 
73x134 foot lot on which it stands was given 


as $5,500 by the real estate agent on the 
erounds, 
A framework of steel studding and beams 


forms the skeleton of the modernistic dwelling, 
which has an outside overall height of between 
nine and ten feet. The outside walls are one- 
quarter inch asbestos-cement panels, while the 
inside walls are laminated quarter-inch fir ply- 
wood. Between the two walls are two dead air 
spaces which are separated with a double sheet 
of aluminum foil and building paper for insula- 
tion. It was said by the builders that the entire 
wall of the house had a one-inch thickness. 
The foundation is of reinforced concrete, and 
four inches of cement form the floor. 

The Tinley Park house, as all of the other 
cight designs offered by the company, is flat- 
roofed. A cross-section of the roof from the 
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top down on this build- 
ing appears as follows: 
steel panels, a half-inch 
air space, double sheet 
of aluminum foil, a sec- 
ond half-inch of air 
space, another two 
sheets of foil, one-half } 





The combination living 
and dining room is shown 
in the above view with 
its tasteful furnishings. 
The steel beams dropping 
from the ceiling may be 
seen at the far end of 
the room above the table 








inch air space, and plywood ceiling a quarter of 
an inch thick. The roof has a total thickness 
of two and one-half inches. The builders in- 
tend to substitute the top steel panels for three- 
eighths inch plywood covered with fabric hence- 
forth, it was stated. 

Throughout the house the steel beams drop 



























































































approximately eight inches from 
Color treatments in the various rooms are 
different. The front door opens into a small 
reception hall off which is a guest closet for 
wraps. The combination living and = dining 
rooms, measuring 12-8'%4x19-1, is to the right 
of the entrance, and has most of its outside 
wall taken up by windows. Each of the two 
bedrooms is 9'2x12-8% and possesses a spacious 
closet. A linen closet is placed near the bath- 
room in the small hall between the two cham- 
bers. All of the residences built by the com 
pany have the kitchen, utility room, and bath 
arranged in a row at the rear of the structure. 
The cement floor of the kitchen in this house 
had been covered with colorful linoleum, while 


(Continued on Page 59) 


the ceiling. 





An exterior view of the steel-frame house which is 
discussed in the accompanying story. The price 
asked for the house and lot is $5,500, while the 
cost of the building put up on an individual's lot 
is $4,983 
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Co-operate to Aid State 
Reforestation 


LaureLt, Miss., Aug. 10.—Gov. Hugh L. 
White, as chairman of the Mississippi Forestry 
Commission, and J. H. Thickens, vice president 
of the Masonite Corp., have signed an agree- 
ment providing for co-operation between the 
two agencies in reforestation, forest education, 
forest management, distribution of forest nurs- 
ery stock, and the establishment of forest 
demonstration plots on about a million acres 
of for@st lands adjacent to the Masonite plant 
here. The budget and the work plan as pre- 
sented by Fred Merrill, State forester, were 
approved by the commission and the corporation. 

It is believed that this is the first time that a 
large wood-using industry has undertaken for- 
estry work entirely on the lands of others and 
the owners are under no obligations, because 
of services rendered, to sell the forest products 
to the corporation. Commenting on this situa- 
tion, Mr. Thickens said: 


With 53,000,000 cords of pine pulpwood and 
nearly 30,000,000 cords of hardwood pulp- 
wood now standing on 14,000,000 acres in 
Mississippi, according to recent figures re- 
leased by the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, there is nourgent need for intensive 
forestry practices on our part, since the total 
pulpwood taken from Mississippi by all pulp- 
ing industries may not exceed 400,000 cords 
a year. However, the Masonite Corp. has an 
interest in the development of Mississippi, 
especially that part of the State closest to 
its Laurel plant. Our supply of pulpwood 


is already assured, but we feel a certain 
obligation to aid in a more intensive de- 
velopment of these forest lands, not only 


for pulpwood but for the production of poles, 
piling, lumber, naval stores, veneer and other 
products that may produce higher values to 
the land owners, 


Lee C. Sessions has been released to the cor- 
poration by the commission as forester for the 
project. After graduating in forestry at Louisi- 
ana State University he has been employed by 
the U. S. Forest Service and the Mississippi 
Forestry Commission. 

The first year objectives, as prepared by the 
State forester, include aid in organizing volun- 
teer and group fire control, securing 300 farmers 
who will each plant 1,000 trees furnished by 
the project, educational work in many phases, 
demonstrations of thinning and pruning, mark- 
ing trees for stand improvement, supervising 
seed collection and farmers’ forest nurseries, 
and making plans for school forests. The 
budget for all purposes is approximately $6,000 
for the first year, of which the corporation will 
pay about two-thirds and the commission the 
remainder, although the corporation has already 
committed itself to the expenditure of a con- 
siderable sum in addition to that provided for 
in the budget. 





Inland Empire Still Hampered 
By Strikes 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 8.—The strike con- 
troversy that tied up the operations at the White 
Pine Sash Co. in Spokane is now before a board 
of arbitrators, who will announce a decision 
soon. The main difference seems to be a matter 
of wages, the workers who have returned dur- 
ing arbitration demanding 50 cents an_ hour, 
while the company claims it can pay no more 
than 40 cents. There have been several minor 
acts of violence here that have been taken into 
court, but which have been continued for hear- 
ing Sept. 10. 

The woodsmen’s strike in the Clearwater 
country of Idaho continues serious, with that 
section under martial law after a wild melee 
\ug. 2. A few days previous, three cars of 
logs consigned to the Potlatch mill at Lewiston, 
were seized and unloaded onto the main line 
of the Orofino-Headquarters railroad, but 
were discovered and cleared before the passing 
of that day’s logging train, and a disaster thus 
prevented. The rules enforced in the camps 
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restrict picket lines to seven men each, and 
ban strikers from the area of actual logging 
operations. It is rumored in the press here 
that the Weyerhaeuser interests may practically 
close down all logging operations in the Clear- 
water country. 


Describes Use of Glue-Film 
Bonded Plywood 


The Resinous Products & Chemical Co. 
(Inc.), 222 W. Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, has issued a new booklet entitled, “Tega 
Bonded for Superior Plywood.” The book con- 
tains numerous illustrations of the use of ply- 
wood, and of the manner in which Tego glue 
film is applied to the manufacture of plywoods. 
Tego glue film is a dry resin in sheet form, 
which sets permanently on the application of 
heat. This resin is of the general phenolic class, 
not previously developed to a chemical form 
suitable for wood bonding. The bond, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, has several dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. It is waterproof 
and moisture-proof, and is not affected by ter- 
mites, molds, atmospheric moisture or decay. 
Its special character as a bond is that it pro- 
duces an extremely durable joint. The strength 
of the bond is limited by the strength of the 
materials laminated, all tests, both wet and dry, 
having shown failure in the wood. No reac- 
tionary stresses are set up, and it is claimed 








Five-ply assembly, with Tego glue film interleaved, 
before bonding 


that, as a result, warping and checking are 
impossible, and thin veneers may be used with 
no chance of staining, 

The material is furnished in rolls as a drv 
film, and is stocked easily. Standard rolls con- 
sist of a continuous sheet about four feet wide 
and 4,000 feet long, and of perfectly uniform 
thickness and bonding strength. This factor, 
combined with the absence of liquid, completely 
differentiates it from traditional materials used 
in making plywood. 

In the manufacture of plywood, the maker 
first prepares carefully cut and conditioned 
veneers of wood, and then cuts the Tego glue 
film to size. The film is then interleaved be- 
tween the veneers. The assembly is loaded 
mechanically or manually into a hot plate press. 
A hydraulic press with exact control of heat 
and pressure is recommended. The important 
function of the press is the “curing” or “setting” 
of the glue film to its final state, and the simul- 
taneous welding of the assembly into a solid 
unit. A heat of about 285 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and a pressure of about 200 pounds per square 
inch, are required to effect the desired results. 
On discharge from the press, the welding 
process is so complete that the resulting product 
exhibits no intermediate layers of film between 
adjacent plies, the wood fibers being in direct 
contact with one another. 

One useful feat made possible by the use of 
Tego, according to the manufacturer, is the 
bending of panels into various forms to achieve 
curved surfaces. Placing the panels in hot 
water and steaming does not affect the bond. 

In the booklet, special constructions, such as 
curved and inlaid types, are demonstrated, par- 
ticularly with regard to the use of the former in 
modernistic designs, and the latter on elaborate 
interior finishes. The book, consisting of twenty- 
four pages, is handsomely bound, and is ready 
for distribution. 
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American Foresters to Attend 
International Meeting 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 10.—The second 
International Forestry Congress will convene 
in Budapest, Hungary, on Sept. 10-17. Fol- 
lowing the regular sessions, there will be sev- 
eral three-day trips to interesting forest and 
scenic regions of the’ country. The last Inter- 
national Forestry Congress was held in Rome 
in 1926, when some fifteen American foresters 
attended. 


The Budapest meeting is organized under the 
patronage of Premier Nicholas Horthy, with 
Baron Clement Waldbott as president, and four 
deputy vice presidents from four different 
countries; Dr. F. A. Silcox, chief forester, U. S. 
Forest Service, is one of these. 


The American forestry delegation will con- 
sist of eleven foresters and five lumbermen, with 
Dr. Silcox as chairman of the delegation, and 
Jno. D. Guthrie as vice chairman. Mr. Guthrie 
will read a paper before the Congress on “The 
American Civilian Conservation Corps,” while 
several of the American delegates have sub- 
mitted papers for the Proceedings, to be pub- 
lished following the Congress. 


The Congress is organized into nine sections, 
as follows: 1.—Forest Statistics, Forest Policy, 
Legislation. 2.—Forest Management and Re- 
search. 3.—Timber Trade and Forest Products. 
4.—Utilization and Forest Industries. 5.—Me- 
chanical and Chemical Technology of Wood. 
6.—Silviculture and Plant Production. 7.— 
Regulation of Streams, Protection of Soils and 
Forests. 8.—Rural Economy and _ Forests, 
Recreation. 9.—Tropical Forestry. 


The official languages of the Congress will be 
French and Hungarian, though delegates may 
speak or present papers in their own languages. 


The following are the American delegates to 
the Congress, of whom ten will tour the forests 
of German-speaking countries of Europe after 
the Congress under the Oberlaender Trust of 
the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation: 


DR. F. A. SILCOX, chief forester, U. S. For- 
est Service, Washington, D. C.; C. E. RACH- 
FORD, assistant chief, U S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C.; DR. RAPHAEL ZON, direc- 
tor, Lake States Forest Experiment Station, St. 
Paul, Minn.; JNO. D. GUTHRIE, Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, U. S. Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; T.R.C. WILSON, U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.; OVID M. 
BUTLER, secretary-manager, American For- 
estry Association, Washington, D. C.; TOM 
GILL, Pack Forestry Foundation, Washington, 
D. C.; PROF. SHIRLEY W. ALLEN, Depart- 
ment of Forestry & Conservation, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; JOHN Bb. 
WOODS, forester, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, Washington, D. C.; DR. 
HENRY I. BALDWIN, director, Fox Research 
Forest, Hillsboro, N. H.; ROBERT R. FEN- 
SKA, forester, Bartlett Tree Experts (Inc.), 
White Plains, N. Y.; E. L. KURTH, president, 
Southern Pine Association, Keltys, Tex.; A. G. 
T. MOORE, manager, Conservation Depart- 
ment, Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
La.; JULIAN F. McGOWIN, secretary, W. T. 
Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala.; GEORGE 
F. JEWETT, manager, Potlatch Forests (Inc.), 
Coeur d@’Alene, Idaho; FRANK KENNETT, 
Kennett Lumber Co., Conway, N. H. . 





Average Carload of Forest 
Products Is Larger 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 10.—The average 
load per car for all commodities transported in 
carload lots by the railroads was 35.6 tons in 
1935, the Association of American Railroads 
announced today. This was greater than in any 
year with the exception of one—1930—since the 
compilation of these records began in 1920. The 
average for 1935 was an increase of two-tenths 
of a ton above that for 1934, and an increase 
of one-tenth of a ton above that for 1933. It 
was a decrease of only one-tenth of a ton below 
the average for 1930. For forest products, the 


average load in 1935 was 30 tons, compared 
with 29.8 tons the year before. 
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Where Things Still Are 


Shut in by care, I never look 

To find the answer in a book, 

Shut in by care, I look about 

To find it in the world without. 

The times have changed, and now we teach 
A selfish creed in looser speech, 

But not a thing has changed the truth 

The woodland taught me in my youth. 


When I have care, I never gaze 

In these new books of these new days. 
When I have care, I look around 

Where only old truth can be found. 

The times have changed, but this | know 
That toward the heavens trees still grow, 
And nothing changes but the man 

Who thinks God has the poorer plan. 


When I have care, I never seek 

The books in which the failures speak, 

When I have care, I look afar 

Where things once were and things still are. 
The times have changed upon this sod 

Sut there is not much change in God. 

When I have care, at least I learn, 

As do the trees, to Him to turn. 


We See b' the Papers 


Anthropologists wonder what became of the 
mound builders. Maybe they stopped advertis- 
ing. 

The American Liberty League announces that 
it will not support any candidate. That’s a 
break for somebody. . 


A few more broadcasts by Mr. Ickes, and 
the election will be in the bag. But the wrong 
bag. 

The windowless house is here, but window 
manufacturers need not worry. It won't get 
far as long as we have neighbors. 


Under the “social security” law Americans 
will be known by number, not by name. The 
future funeral notice will probably say that the 
deceased was filed at Mount Olive. 


Congressman Zioncheck’s malady was “de- 
mentia praecox, a mental affliction marked by 
delusions.” We have observed it among other 
Congressmen. 

Kleanor Jarrett says, “This guy surely doesn’t 
mind kicking somebody when they are down.” 
This at least leaves her in the amateur class as 
a linguist. 

We don’t mind a lady saying “guy,” if she 
is that kind of a lady, but she can’t say “some- 
body they” and stay on our team. Next thing 
she might say “he don’t.” 

Taking a walk is one thing, but getting up a 
parade is another. 


Statisticians have found that, of 
every tax dollar in Chicago, nearly 
nine cents goes for policemen. And 
probably doesn’t find one. 

The most touching event of the 
week was the presentation to the 
President, by an official of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, of the 
first bottle of (Government-made 
rum, 

A hundred children at Berwyn, 
lll, carried a banner inscribed: 
“Berwyn: No High School, No 
Community House, No Nothing.” 
They certainly need the school. 

Spanish communists killed hun- 
dreds of their comrades by mistake. 
hey are always doing it, but don’t 
realize it. 

Good rains, and the Government 
at Washington still lives. 


The man who drives over 50 can’t be over 20. 


Centenary will play 12 games this fall. We 
trust the college also holds occasional classes. 


Now that a football coach has been elected, 
we can give a little thought to this President 
thing. 

However, results to the contrary not with- 
standing, we are still for Matty Bell, of South- 
ern Methodist. 


At Dallas the other day we asked Matty why 
he didn’t get some better players. He just said, 
“Where?” 


A lot of politicians are going to Maine to tell 
Maine how to tell them how to go. 


The railroads and the steel companies are 
now making money, but the poetry situation re- 
mains about the same. 


Between Trains 


Racine, Wis.—All roads converged today at 
the Meadowbrook Country Club, and every car 
disgorged Kiwanians until some 185 sat down 
tonight at the festive board, after having fallen 
down, more or less, at golf during the day. 
Among those present was Jerome Baker, of 
Whitewater, the well known purveyor of lum- 
ber, lath, shingles and school teachers — for 
Jerome for many years has been a trustee of 
the normal college in that fair city. And it is 
a normal college, which is a fact worth know- 
ing in these days when college professors are in- 
clined to see red and talk blue, although the 
real trouble with them is that they are just 
plain green. The golf prizes were large and 
handsome, and so were some of the scores. 
Jerome was the guest of Clinton Ostrander, 
deputy district governor and minister of the 
Congregational church, while we were the guest 
of A. A. Sampe, a dentist, but as neither of 
them was working at it, this did not interfere 
with our enjoyment in the least. 


Lupincton, Micu.— The name of Stearns, 
which is a lumber concern, and of Epworth As- 
sembly, which is a Methodist concern, have done 
much to make Ludington famous in the last 
third of a century and more. Tonight we 
drove up from our huckleberry mountain and 
poison ivy plantation at Muskegon to provide 
the program at the annual dinner of the As- 
sembly. We were made to feel much at home 
by Fred Wyman, of Davenport, Iowa, president 
of the Southern Lumber Co., of Warren, Ark., 
not to mention his Cloquet interests, who is one 
of the elder statesmen of the lumber industry. 
He went into the lumber business the year after 
we were born, which will give you a rough idea 
of what a veteran he is. He is summering 
up here, preferring summering to simmering. 


The Honest Ring 


The coin upon the counter must have an honest ring, 

Or all the glitter, all the gloss, will never mean a thing. 
And moulding men’s opinions, the word they hope to hear 
Is one that speaks to common sense, not prejudice, or fear. 
The crowd will like the clever, but leave it all behind 

To listen to a simple phrase appealing to the mind. 


The coin upon the counter in all of life’s affairs 

Must have the ring of honesty to ever buy our wares. 
In factory or office the thing that matters most 

Is any little thing you do, and not how much you boast. 
For humans have a measure to measure human worth, 
And nothing equals honesty to win the men of earth. 


The coin upon the counter must have an honest sound, 
For it is never long before the counterfeit is found. 

The demagog is doubted, the faker is forgot, 

For all that ever matters is sincerity or not. 

And when you come to purchase, no matter what the thing, 
The coin you offer to the world must have the honest ring. 
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SISALKRAFT. Ask for Samples and Instructions 





The new SISALKRAFT SILO Wall Poster printed in 5 
colors. This attractive display—19x26”—centers atten- 
tion on SISALKRAFT SILOS—starts farmers asking 
about them—and opens the door to a profitable sale. 


Extra Sales and Extra Profits 


Every Year With SISALKRAFT 
Temporary Silos 


Where corn is raised and cattle are fed you can 
make a handsome additional profit by selling 4 
Treated SISALKRAFT for building temporary 
silos. 


The cost of a SISALKRAFT Silo is so low that every 
farmer can now have one. For example: a fifty ton 
capacity silo can be built for less than $40.00 first year 
and $10.00 per year in succeeding years. Only Treated 
SISALKRAFT and snow fencing or corn cribbing are 
needed. Feeding experts agree that when ensilage is fed 
the net result is more milk from each cow, higher but- 
ter fat content per gallon, healthier cattle and other 
similar advantages that bring larger dairy and beef 
cattle checks. These are strong selling points which will 
start a farmer to think seriously about a SISALKRAFT 
Silo. 


Let’s Work Together 


In 1933 over 7,000 SISALKRAFT Silos were built. In 
1935 the number had increased to well over 20,000. This 
year the number will be much larger. And still the 
potential market is hardly scratched. 


We have a complete group of time-tested selling helps 
that follow up the thousands of inquiries which farmers 
are sending us as a response to our advertising in more 
than 25 National and Sectional Farm Papers. These 
helps include attractive Wall Posters, Instruction Sheets, 
Direct Mail to your farmer mailing list, Local News- 
paper Ads, Local News Material, Movie Slides and 
the like. 

Treated SISALKRAFT is the successful result of years 
of scientific research to develop a lining paper that will 
resist bacteria and fungus rot found in all silage. It is 
a superb combination of toughness, strength, air and 
water-proofness. It also resists mildew and dry rot. 

SISALKRAFT Temporary Silos are sold through Lum- 
ber Dealers. Treated SISALKRAFT sales for silo use 
also start other SISALKRAFT sales: Building paper for 
home protection, for lining poultry houses, dairy barns, 
garages and countless farm and home uses. 4’ Treated 
SISALKRAFT is an ideal building paper width because 
carpenters apply it as rapidly as 3’ amd they cover 
33-1/3% more area in the same time. 


Don’t Miss the Good Profit You 
Can Make. Write Us for Complete 
Information, Samples, Price Lists. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 


205 West Wacker Drive — CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Summer Doings of Lumber- 
men’s Clubs 


Handsome New Golf Trophy Is 
Made of Wood 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 8.—For years the 
lumber industry has been hearing of substitutes 
for wood. But what about a wood substitute 
for silver? During the “Gay Twenties” every 
self-respecting lumberman of the Pacific North- 
west annexed at least one shiny silver golfing 
prize cup, with his initials engraved on it, and 





Oregon burl maple and walnut are the materials 
used for this beautiful golf trophy, presented for 
competition at Tacoma, Wash. 


more than likely the name of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club, although if it was a handicap 
event the owner may have had to pay for the 
cup before he was able to get delivery of it. 
They became as common as trade promotion 
speeches at an association meeting. But it re- 
mained for Vic Larsen, president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association to start a new 
style in golf trophies. An accompanying pic- 
ture shows the beautiful trophy presented by 
Mr. Larsen for the annual Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club golf tournament. This handsome 
cup is made of Oregon burl maple and walnut. 
It is beautifully shaped, carved and _ finished. 
It was won for the first time last week by 
Everett G. Griggs II, of Tacoma. The cup 
goes to the lumberman with the low net at 
each tournament for the first three years. It 
then becomes the permanent property of the 
lumberman with the low net aggregate for the 


first four years. 
—____—_—_—_— 


Plan to "Steal the Show" With 
Huge Living Fir Trees 


Tacoma, Wasu., Aug. 8.—Tacoma_ lumber- 
men are considering a suggestion that they 
transplant three or four 200-foot living fir trees 
from the virgin forests near here to New York 
for the World's Fair to be held on Long Island 
in 1939, The suggestion was made to the Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s Club by Richard Kimbell, 
director of technical service for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Wash- 
ington, D. C., who was a recent visitor here. 

At first, the suggestion was greeted with some 


mirth. Then the lumbermen started to do a 
little figuring. Now they are giving serious 
thought to the best ways and means of how to 
get a mammoth tree on the deck of a ship, 
roots and all, and keep it alive until it would 
be planted in the soil of Long Island. 

“The fair is going to be a big affair,” Mr. 
Kimbell said. “I have been wondering how 
western lumbermen could steal the show. You 
have done so many big things that this one 
should be possible for you. Those people on 
the Atlantic seaboard have no conception what 
real forests are. Few of them ever get out here 
where real trees grow. If you could get some 
of your big trees planted back there they would 
be a sensation.” 





Southwestern Hardwood Club 
Meets 


New Orveans, La., Aug. 11.—Vice-presi- 
dent F. D. Goodwin presided at the July meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Club, held in Shreveport July 28. Sec- 
retary George Schaad, Jr., handled the min- 
utes. A suggestion was made that the club 
sponsor a hardwood exhibit to be placed in 
the State capitol building at Baton Rouge 
among other exhibits of Lousiana’s natural re- 
sources. The secretary was instructed to con- 
fer with V. H. Sonderegger, State forester, who 
also is forester of the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club, obtain more details, and 
report to the next meeting of the club. 

A report was received from the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association upon the rates 
agreed upon from the South to the North and 
East. A resolution was adopted commending 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
for its efficient handling of the difficult situa- 
tion. 

It was suggested that the club secure a state- 
ment of production, orders and shipments each 
month from those manufacturers willing to 
furnish the information, the results to be listed 
as to individual manufacturers, also totals; such 
information is to be furnished only to those 
reporting their figures. 

Reports of operations were that most of the 
mills are operating around 50 hours a week, 
but are not able to accumulate much stock, as 
orders are about on parity with production. 
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The representative of one of the largest pro- 
ducers reported that his concern did not happen 
to have a supply of dry stocks in the items 
that are selling. Gum stocks are very low. 
Oak stocks, except for thicker grades, are also 
becoming scarce. The flooring plants have been 
somewhat bearish in their offers, but outlook 
is for an increased demand for flooring. 
_—Sa_ See 


Hoo-Hoo to Enjoy Basket Picnic 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 10.—An_ old- 
fashioned basket picnic will be enjoyed by mem- 
bers of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club, their 
families and friends, on Saturday, Aug. 22. J. C. 
Walker will be host at his home and grounds 
at Casco Point, Lake Minnetonka. 





Complete Plans for Golf Tourney 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 10.—Arrangements 
have been completed for the fourth annual golf 
tournament of the Lumbermen & Allied Indus- 
tries’ Association of Vancouver, which will take 
place at the Point Grey Golf and Country Club 
on Aug. 21. There are eighteen events, with 
several prizes offered in each. Arrangements 
are in the hands of Charles Dietrich, 1642 Pan- 
dora Street, Vancouver. All engaged in the 
timber, logging, lumber, or shingle business, or 
allied lines, are eligible to participate; but only 
those actively engaged in the industry itself can 
win major prizes. 





Lumbermen Golfers Plan Meet 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 10—The St. Louis 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association will hold its an- 
nual tournament, Aug. 18, at the Woodlawn 
Country Club. The cup play will include 18 
holts of golf in the morning, and another round 
of 18 holes in the afternoon. About fifty prizes 
are expected to be offered_in addition to the 
customary cup trophies. A banquet is scheduled 
for the evening. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Aug. 1, 1936, ttaled 1,478,613 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 70,419 cars (an increase of 
5411 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended July 18); grain 105,992 cars; livestock, 
29,071 cars; coal, 237,618 cars; coke, 17,454 
cars; ore, 108,732 cars; merchandise, 326,285 
cars, and miscellaneous, 583,042 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended Aug. 1 show 
an increase of 33,887 cars above the amount 
for the two weeks ended July 18. 








This group of happy members of the National Association of Hardwood Wholesalers spent July 29 

enjoyably at the summer home of Russell H. Downey, president, at Diamond Lake, near Cassopolis, 

Mich. Standing, left to right: Geo. Ehemann, John Hansen, Wm. Downs, Noel Ridlon, A. VanKeulen, 

Ed Meeker, Mr. Anderson, L. A. Holdeman, M. D. Reeder, Clark Dickerson, Kurt Stoehr. Seated, left 

to right: A. H. Ruth, Claude West, Geo. Vesey, Wm. Eckman, J. W. McClure, J. |. Shafer, R. H. 
Downey, G, A. Vangsness, J. C. Walsh, John Dregge, C. F. Stickler 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Aug. 20—West Side Hardwood Club, Hotel Pines, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Monthly. 

Sept. 9-11—American Forestry Association, Eagles 
Mere, Pa. Annual (held jointly with Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association). 

Sept. 11.—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, 
Point, Ontario. Fall outing. 

Sept. 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
pare Hotel New Yorker, New York Cily. An- 
nual. 

Sept. 17-18—National Wholesale Lumber Distribut- 
ing Yards Association, Hotel New Yorker, New 


Sturgeon 


York City. Annual. 
Oct. 7-10—Pacific Logging Congress, Eureka, Calif. 
Annual. 


Jan, 19-20—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 


Commission Salesmen Hold Special 


Sales Promotion Meeting 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 10.—-Plans for trade 
promotion were discussed at length by the 
members of the National Association of Com- 
mission Lumber Salesmen in special session 
here on Thursday, Aug. 6, at the Hotel Pea- 


body. The meeting conducted by Ralph Hill, 
secretary National Oak Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association, as chairman, was held 


jointly with the sales managers of the South- 
ern Pine Association, who were in session in 
Memphis on the same day. 

The morning was devoted to separate mect- 
ings of the Southern Pine sales managers in 
charge of O. N. Cloud, secretary, and the com- 
mission men, with R. H. Hansen, president, of 
Detroit, Mich. in charge. Both groups dis- 
cussed trade promotion and business conditions 
throughout the United States. At noon the two 
groups joined at luncheon and in the afternoon 
the joint meeting was held with Ralph Hill in 
charge. 

The commission men were anxious to have 
some sort of trade promotion to aid them in 
sales of both hardwoods and pine, and hard- 
wood manufacturers in and about Memphis at- 
tended the meeting and listened to the discus- 
sions. The Southern Pine Association is plan- 
ning a sales promotion campaign which will 
meet with the approval of the commission sales- 
men, 

Reports were heard from various officers of 
the commission men and all reports pointed to 
good business throughout the fall of the year. 
The majority in attendance felt that the build- 
ing demand will continue throughout the fall 
months and that the best demand for building 
materials since 1928 could be expected. They 
also reported that there was a good demand 
coming from the manufacturers of railroad cars 
and from commercial body companies, and it 
is expected that this demand will continue. 
That there is a regular movement from yards 
to new construction projects was reported by 
all in attendance. 


British Columbia Mainland Retailers 
Enjoy Steamer Trip 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 8—Two hundred 
and twenty-three members of the Mainland Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association and friends sailed 
!rom Vancouver on the Lady Cecilia Saturday, 
Julv 25, for the third annual picnic of the asso- 
Ciation at Sechelt. Ideal weather conditions 
prevailed, and the voyage was delightful. Lunch 
Was served in three sittings at the Sechelt 
Hotel, following which a well organized pro- 
gram of sports was run off. The Yards were 
the victors over the Mills in both the tug-of-war 
and in the softball game, winning the latter 23-3. 
During the trip and at lunch, musical selections 
were rendered from radio station CRCV. L. C. 
lhomas, president of the association, acted as 





master of ceremonies. Roy Macfarlane was 
sports judge. Ice cream was distributed to the 
children and others. The sports committee was 
headed by Lawrie Robson, Bert Perry was 
chairman of the general picnic committee. Much 
of the success of the outing was due to the pre- 
liminary work of W. Goddard, secretary of the 
association. 


Western Retailers Enjoy Mid- 
summer Convention 


Port ANGELES, WasH., Aug. 8.— A _ thor- 
oughly enjoyable time is reported by those at- 
tending the first midsummer convention of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, held 
here on July 31-Aug. 2. Between 75 and 100 
participated in this, the first meeting of its kind 
conducted by the association, with headquarters 
in the beautiful quarter-million dollar [Elks 
Naval Lodge. Fred Epperson, of I¢pperson & 
Sons (Inc.), was convention chairman, assisted 
by Mike Schmidt and other prominent Port 
Angeles lumbermen. <A business session, which 
proved unusually interesting and worthwhile, 
was held Friday afternoon July 31. That evening 
a dinner and dance were given which turned 
out to be one of the best banquets in the asso- 
ciation’s convention experience. W. D. Welch, 
Port Angeles newspaper publisher, was toast- 
master, and, with Superior Court Judge Long, 
from Seattle, furnished a round of entertain- 
ment with their humorous stories. 

Saturday, Aug. 1, delegates journeyed up to 
Hurricane Ridge, in the Olympic Mountains, 
for a panoramic view of the famous Olympic 
peninsula. Lunch was served at Olympic Hot 
Springs, and dinner at Lake Crescent Tavern. 
Sunday was utilized by a great many to go 
salmon fishing in the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 
all equipment being furnished the lumbermen, 
who were eligible to enter their catches in the 
“Salmon Derby” and have a chance to win a 
Studebaker sedan. Altogether it was pro- 
nounced a big success and, no doubt, is the fore- 
runner of many annual events of this nature. 





Shingle Producers Form New Group 

SeatrLe, WAsH., Aug. 10.—A group of shin- 
gle manufacturers met here this morning and 
decided upon tentative plans for the formation 


of a sales organization. Incorporation papers 
will be sought, after which officers will be 
named. The organization will probably be 


known as the Washington-Oregon Shingle 
Manufacturers (Inc.), and from the start is 
expected to handle the output of a hundred 
machines or more from mills located between 
the Columbia River and the Canadian border. 
Another meeting of the group will be held 
within a week or ten days to further plans 
discussed this morning. 





FRA to Manufacture Millwork 
to Speed Construction 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 10.—Due to the 
fact, according to Federal Resettlement Admin- 
istration officials, that the manufacturers in some 
instances have fallen down on delivery of win- 
dow and door frames and millwork, FRA’s Bir- 
mingham office has purchased machinery and 
will set up a plant at the Trussville project, 
Slagheap Village, to produce frames and the 
most the required millwork and trim. Delay in 
delivery has caused much loss of time. Four 
hundred houses are under construction, and 
more than four million feet of lumber is ready 
on the lumber yard of FRA at Trussville, with 
bids being asked on additional lots. 
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QUALITY 
PONDEROSA 


PINE 


Klamath has long been known for the 
fine quality of its Ponderosa Pine. Crater 
Lake begins with this dependable, basic 
quality and maintains it through to de- 
livery to you. Depend on us for your 
needs in 
Selects - Common 
S4S or Rough 
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Let Us Quote on Your Needs 
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Seattle’s Lumber Center 
WHITE - HENRY STUART BUILDING 








Headquarters for the 
Pacific Northwest Lumber Industry, 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING CO. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Virginia Dealers Mix Work and 


Play at Vacation Convention 


Vircinia Beacu, Va., Aug. 10.—Play reigned 
most of the time during the tenth “Vacation 
Convention” of the Virginia Lumber & 
Building Supply Dealers’ Association held 
at the Cavalier Hotel here July 24-25, but 
there was plenty of serious discussion also. 
The Friday morning session was crammed 
full of good messages, beginning with the 
unusual address of welcome by M. T. Blas- 
singham, president M. T. Blassingham & 
Co., Norfolk, Va., who presented President 
D. Webb Mason with a 15-inch walnut key, 
especially made at his mill, which, he said, 
would open “right doors only.” He con- 
cluded with the hope that it would “open 
some channels of thought involving poli- 
cies, ethics and many other things that will 
contribute to the stabilization of our busi- 


” 


ness. 


President Mason did a good job of de- 
livering a good message, which dealt chiefly 


with the advantages of association activi- 
ties. Quoting from Elihu Root he agreed 
that: 


Men influence the conduct of others chiefly 
through personal association and intercourse. 
There is such a preponderance of good in 
human nature that association with men or- 
dinarily begets a liking for them. As men 
come to know each other, each comes to 
receive from the others the respect and con- 
fidence to which he is entitled; his character 
and his opinions insensibly acquire their due 
weight and influence. It is not the stranger 


who says “go there,” “do that,’ who is 
obeyed, but it is the old acquaintance whu 
says “come with me,” or “let’s do thus and 


sO, 


who is followed. 


President Makes Two Good Suggestions 


Coming down to practical measures Presi- 
dent Mason suggested that the association 
consider: (1) The training of one or two 
good men who could be engaged by the 
individual dealers on a per-diem basis for 
special promotion drives. (2) Mutualizing 
dealer risks in workmen’s compensation, 
which he said other States have done with 
success. 

Several good ideas that are being used 
by Virginia building material dealers were 
presented in the “March of Merit,” by Sec- 
retary Harris Mitchell, whose message 
should have proved very encouraging to all 
merchandisers. 


Weldon W. Berry, president Berry Coal 
& Lumber Co., Harrisonburg, read the report 
of Trade Relations Chairman W. Albie 
Barksdale, who urged that the association 
follow up its appeal, made in November, 
1935, to manufacturers and wholesalers not 
to “open new dealer accounts in Virginia 
until after communicating with the asso- 
ciation to ascertain if the contemplated ac- 
count has qualified as a lumber and/or 
building material dealer.” 

He observed that he understood “Virginia 
dealers are recognizing the fallacy of ask- 
ing” for wholesale discounts, and thought 
dealers should co-operate with manufac- 
turers and wholesalers to confine the whole- 
sale discount to legitimate wholesalers. He 
believes the Robinson-Patman Act will 
probably serve to stabilize prices by manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, which he holds 
would be beneficial to dealers. The cement 
industry was praised for what the speaker 
regarded as a policy meeting the require- 
ments of the Robinson-Patman Act, which 
he felt would help, specifically in the case of 
roofing, on which sales policies change so 
frequently and apply so inequitably. 

The report of Vice-chairman Hagan, of 


the Trade Relations committee, read by 
Craigie Ruffin, Richmond, dealt with reports 
of meager differentials on cement and plas- 
ter. He reported that relatively little cross- 
shipping had occurred since the February 
convention, and thanked dealers and manu- 
facturers who had co-operated to reduce this 
practice. 
Federal Housing Program 


Speaking on the subject “A Potent Sales 
Tool,” Forrest H. Hill, of the Federal 
Housing Administration, reported that 12,- 
919 loans amounting to $5,363,924 for home 
modernization under Title I, and 2,105 loans 
aggregating $8,254,851 for new homes under 
Title II had been made in Virginia. Mr. 
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Hill explained how he aided dealers in 
adapting the FHA plan to their sales pro- 
gram and urged them to use their divisional 
field répresentatives in developing business. 

The dealer-contractor situation in the 
Southeast was discussed by J. Ben Wand, 
Jacksonville, Fla.,. whose’ address was read 
by his son R. B. Wand, telling how this 
matter had been handled by the Florida as- 
sociation. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions were presented by Thomas L. 
Ruffin, chairman, and Christian Weaver and 
Fritz Will, Sr., resolutions committee, ex- 
tending sympathy to the families of the late 
W. M. Menefee, Harrisonburg; F. L. Glaize, 
Sr., Winchester; and H. B. Croswell, Nor- 
folk, and expressing appreciation to officers also 
gratitude to cement manufacturers for their 
co-operation in reducing cross-shipping. 


The banquet was a delightful event as 
usual; dancing followed at the Cavalier 
Beach Club. Many of the delegates re- 
mained for the week end. 


Alabama Dealers Enjoy Annual 
Deep-Sea Fishing Rodeo 


BIRMINGHAM, Ata., Aug. 10.—The 1936 
Fishing Rodeo of Alabama lumber and 
building material dealers and their friends 
was a big success in every way. The total 
attendance numbered fifty-four. This is an 
annual event, sponsored by the Alabama 
Building Material Institute. 


The participants started to congregate in 
Mobile, Friday, July 24, and were joined by 
a large delegation which arrived on the Pan- 
American, Saturday. Early breakfast was 
had at Constantine’s Grill, following which 
the party was transported by buses to Bayou 
La Batre where they boarded four deep-sea 
fishing boats. They were transported back 
to the hotel where they enjoyed a sumptuous 
banquet at 7:30. The party again sailed 
forth at 4 a. m. Sunday, and returned late 
Sunday afternoon. 


Nearly all of the participants caught some 
fish. Of course, some caught more than 
others. The prize-winners were as follows: 


Cc. H. Grayson, president Grayson Lumber 
Co., Birmingham, for catching the largest 
crevelle was awarded a Pflueger rod and 
reel, with the compliments of J. Frank Wat- 
son, president Birmingham Sash & Door Co. 


R. A. Walker, vice president Walker Lum- 
ber Co., for largest king mackerel was 
awarded $10 cash, with compliments of Flint- 
kote Co. 


Wilbur B. Nolen, associate State director 
FHA, for the largest Spanish mackerel was 
awarded $10, with compliments of Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. 


Cc. H. Sims, of the Sims-Morgan Lumber 
Co., Selma, first vice president (acting presi- 
dent) Alabama Building Material Institute, 
for catching the largest trout was awarded 
a fly rod and reel, with compliments of 
Arnold Supply Co. 


R. L. Gray, representing the Merchants’ 
Credit Association of Birmingham, for the 
largest bonita was awarded $5 cash, with 
compliments of Lee Donolson, representative 
Southern Cement Co., Birmingham. 


W. M. Richardson, president Richardson 
Lumber Co., Florence, for catching two king 
mackerel simultaneously with one line, was 
awarded a salt-water rod, with compliments 
of Moore-Handley Hardware Co. 


B. F. Seale, president Seale Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, for largest dolphin, was 
awarded a tackle-box, with compliments of 
Standard Lumber Co., Birmingham. 


Cc. H. (Happy) Cowan, ex-lumber and 
building material dealer and past president 
Alabama Building Material Institute, who 


annually for nine consecutive years, was 
commodore and host of the lumber and 
building material dealers attending these an- 
nual fishing rodeos, was voted the most pop- 
ular fisherman and host, and awarded a salt- 
water rod, presented with compliments of 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co. 


Jim Dobbins, representative 
Lumber Co., Birmingham, for winning a 
spaghetti-eating contest, was awarded $5 
cash, with compliments of Charles Postelle, 
sales manager Alpha Portland Cement Co., 
Birmingham. 


“Mae West” was awarded $5 cash for fur- 
nishing the most unusual entertainment at 
the banquet; with compliments of J. W. 
Johnston, vice president and manager Lone- 
star Cement Co., Birmingham. 


Steel City 


The fishing stories told were so numerous 
and so good that it was practically impos- 
sible for the judges to determine a winner. 
Therefore the usual prize for this event was 
not awarded. 


Illness prevented attendance of that “good 
fellow” and past president of the Alabama 
Building Material Institute, J. Mercer Bar- 
nett, president Barnett Lumber Co., Bir- 
mingham. A resolution was adopted in- 
structing Secretary-manager Rowell to con- 
vey to Mr. Barnett the sympathy of his 
competitors and friends and their earnest 
wishes for his speedy recovery. 

President Barnett’s duties were performed 
by Vice-president C. H. Sims, Sims-Mor- 
gan Lumber Co., Selma. Charley presided 
in a very capable manner, and his leadership 
was largely responsible for success of the 
event. 





Factual History of Farm Tariff 
Changes Issued 


A record of all tariff rates on principal agri- 
cultural products, with concessions affecting 
them made by the United States in trade agree- 
ments concluded with twelve different coun- 
tries, is contained in a new report made avail- 
able today by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The report presents a complete factual 
history of the tariff status of each important 
agricultural commodity from the date of the 
1922 Tariff Act down to the middle of this 
year. No attempt to analyze or evaluate effects 


of the rates is made in the publication, which 
is entitled “Tariff Rates on Principal Agricul- 
tural Commodities.” 
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Co., 
BILL OF MATERIAL MILLWORK 40 lin. ft. 1x12 clear shelving 1 set door trim 3-0 & 6-8 
fur- FOUNDATION AND BASEMENT 6 collar sash and frames 12x16 2 It. 1% 39 44.3 —° | drei 

¢ e 8 p 
t at 2 cu. yds. footings 1 G.L. door & fr. 2-8x6-8x13% | front stairs complete 1 set door trim 2-8x6-8 

W. 7 cu. yds. concrete floor 3'/2 inches thick ! front door & frame 3-0x6-8 13% 1 grade line stairs complete 

one- 27 cu. yds. conerete foundation 5 ft. high ' sum parlor door & frame 3-0x6-8 13% | kitchen cabinet HARDWARE 
6/2 M. brick, foundation & chimney half cir. top 1 medicine cabinet, 16x20 mirror 2 cleanout doors 8x8 || 
625 sq. yds. plastering material and lath 2 a oe & fr. 1-0x2-6 1% sash, div. 3 Its. ! mantel shelve ! dome damper; | ash dum | 

rous 60 ft. 8x12 terracotta fiue lining gh 3 3 ft. oak thresholds 1 3Y2x3! i - 
2 trip. wdw. fr. 26x24—2 It. 1% & wdws. 2 French doors 2-0x6-8—1% 15 Its. gla. pl. 750 Ibs. 1 ae See 1 
|pos- LUMBER ; ane — * aox2e 2 It. 1% & wdw. | tee astragal 6-8x1% 6 ole ave sets | 

2 mu x , | 
pony 3 posts 6x6—7 ft. basement 1 sgl. a hon cane 0 — floor $-0x6-8-—1'% 1 pan. top gia. Ist 425 Ibs. sash weights; 3 hanks sash cord | 
was | 4 pes. 2x8—20 ft. girder swing in & sash 1 door 2-0x6-8—1%% 1 pan. Ist floor 2 front door, | rear door lock sets | 

5 pes. 2x8—12 ft. wall plates 3 sgl. wdw. fr. 24x20 2 It. 1% & wdw. 2 doors 2-8x6-8—1% | pan. Ist floor s Coes enting Stage || 
3 pes. 2x8—14 ft. wall plates 1 mullion wdw. fr. 24x20 2 It. 1% & wdws. 3 doors 2-6x6-6—1% 1 pan. 2nd floor y tate Gur tek cote | 
good 3 pes. 2x8—16 ft. wall plates i sol. wdw. fr. 24x24 2 It. 1% & wdws. 3 doors 2-0x6-6—13% 2nd. floor . oe | 
yama 54 pes. 2x10—12 ft. ist & 2nd joist & 2 sets trip wdw. trim 26x24 2 It. 1 set door jambs 4-0x6-8 5% & trim 2 5 or. 4x4 butts 
B box sill 2 sets mullion wdw. trim 26x24 2 It. sides 10 pr. 3/2x3/2 butts | 
as 48 pes. 2x10—14 ft. ist & 2nd joist & 1 set mullion wdw. trim 24x20 2 It. 1 set door jambs 3-0x6-8 5% & trim 2  !7 Sash locks and lifts; 12 door stops 
Bir- box sill 3 sets wdw. trim 24x20 2 It. sides 1 medicine cabinet set | 
| in- 5 pes. 2x10—14 ft. stair horses & cellar set wdw. trim 24x24 2 It. | set door jambs 2-0x6-8 5/4, & trim 2 4% cupboard turns; 8 pr. cupboard hinges 
steps 6 cot mation sash trim 20x24 | It. sides 6 drawer pulls; 3 doz. closet hooks | 
o 3 pes. 2x10—16 ft. stair horses & cellar 2 sets sash trim 1-0x2-6 2 op Gur jambs 2-8x6-8 5% & trim 2 Yo pt. glue; 2 doz. sheets sandpaper 
. steps 1 set sash trim 4-0x3-2 ; ! hot air furnace complete, pipes, . 
Ss 11 pes. 2x6—14 ft. ceiling joist, 2nd floor 400 lin. ft. 34x7% R.E. base S a Gur bats SONS OH 6 OS — gadines 
rnes 14 pes. 2x6—20 ft. ceiling joist, 2nd floor 400 ft. /x% shoe sub ee em eessemate:s ‘an a es ee 
5 pes. 2x6—I6 ft. ceiling joist, 2nd floor 230 ft. %4x1% picture mouldi i ee ee \ae mateo 
3 eae ee cas le can uote ‘4 40D oulding sides range boiler, pipes & fittings 
rmed 50 pes. 2x4—18 ft. studding 24-0" 4 
Mor- 20 pes. 2x4—12 ft. studding Aree, 7 pile Lee we —— ee 
sided 20 pes. 2x4—I4 ft. studding | Yee T ; Tee: j oo wens | | 
<I 30 pes. 2x4—16 ft. studding LI J c. & | 
: a 90 pes. 2x4—9 ft. studding pI Kitch & D | | 
125 pes. 2x4—8 ft. studding lichen | \~ ning Room | 5 < “C. | 
- 50 pes. 2x4—12 ft. plates & heads : ya" 1F-@ X19 * : wy Odfnn | 
60 pes. 2x4—14 ft. rafters 3 $ * ae I | 
* F 16 pes. 2x4—10 ft. rafters =o Al » y 
arift 8 pes. 2x4—14 ft. rafters a . ae Oo) savabe | 
: 20 pes. 2x4—16 ft. rafters i 2 W, a * = _ : | 
12 pes. 2x4—18 ft. rafters STD Arch teu = v ms — || 
8 pes. 2x4—20 ft. rafters y Lf u I . “Taal 
agri- 1000 ft. No. 2 sheathing and bridging { ; || 
ne al 1600 ft. 8-in, No. 2 shiplap, subfloor b — Sate | 
e | 2000 ft. 8-in. No. 2 shiplap, sidewall Ve Livi 4 & SueParlor Bed Foom ( | | 
igree- sheathing | I 734 a :] eye” 72 KUO" : | 
coun- 11 M 5/2 shingles ; = || 
avail- 2000 ft. 10-in. bungalow siding . 
Eco- j 220 lin. ft. Ix6 verge board | ‘es 230) 6S St ee fomshees! —— reo 
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ortant kitchen on 1i (hase | 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


BRICK, CONCRETE & PLASTER 


280 cu. ft. concrete footings 

1180 sq. ft. 8-in. concrete block wall 

1230 sq. ft. 4-in. concrete basement floor 
140 sq. ft. 5-in. conerete porch floor 

18 lin, ft. steps & curb 

21 lin, ft. 12x12 brick piers 

366 cu. ft. brick & stone chimney & mantel 
| cement chimney cap 

32 lin. ft. 8x12 flue lining 

26 lin. ft. 8x8 flue lining 

710 yds. plastering; 12 sq. ft. tile hearth 

1 C.1. coal door 24x14; 2 C.1. cleanout doors 
6 basement sash 3 It. 10x14 

| fireplace dump, C.1. 

500 Ibs. nails; 23 sets wots. ; cord 


LUMBER & MILLWORK 


156 lin, ft. 2x8 sills 

180 lin, ft. 2x10 girders 

86 pes. 2x10—14 joist 

60 pes. 2x10—16 joist 

24 pes. 2x10—18 joist 

530 lin, ft. 1x3 bridging 
468 pes. 2x4—8 1.8. & 0.58. studs 
8 pes. 2x4—14 gable studs 
28 pes. 2x4—12 gable studs 
45 pes. 2x4—16 ceiling joist 
38 pes. 2x4—24 rafters 

10 pes. 2x4—14 rafters 

9 pes. 2x4—12 rafters 

3 pes. 2x10—14 stair horses 
2 pes. 2x10—12 stair horses 











1300 lin. ft. 2x4 plates 

60 lin. ft. 1x4 lookouts 

60 lin. ft. 1x6 ridge bd. 

2600 ft. ix6 No. 2 T&G subfloor 

2700 ft. %x1'/2 hardwood floor 

1200 ft. ix4 roof sheathing 

2000 ft. {x8 shiplap, 0.S. walls 

230 lin. ft. 1x10 cornice 

270 lin. ft. 1x6 cornice 

270 lin. ft. 1x4 crown mould., cornice 

270 lim. ft. 1Y%-in. cove, cornice 

| hood over main entrance 

set rear platform and steps 

cir. hd. O.S. door fr. 3-0x7-0 trim | side 
rear door fr. 2-8x7-0 trim | side 

trip. wdw. frs. 12 ft. 9xI2 trim | side 
sgl. wdw. frs. 12 It. 9xi2 trim 1 side 
sgl. wdw. fr. 12 It. 8x8 trim | side 
sgl. wdw. frs. 12 It. 8x!0 trim | side 
trip wdw. fr. {2 It. 8xi2 trim | side 
twin wdw. fr. 12 It. 8x!2 trim | side 
sash fr. 1 It. 26x24 trim | side 
semi-cir. fr. # It. 32x16 no trim 

cir. hd. door 3-0x7-0 | It. leaded elev. 
door 2-8x7-0 1% 2 pan 9 It. SS 

5 wdws. 12 It. 9xi2 1% SS 

wdw. 12 It. 8x8 1% SS 

wdws. {2 It. 8xi0 1% SS 

wdws, 12 It. 8xi2 1% $S 

sash | It, 26x24 1% div. 5 It. SS 
semi-cir. sash {| It. 32x16 1% div. 4 Its. SS 
pr. shutters 2-7x4-7 1% 2 pan. 

pr. shutters 2-4x3-3 i% 2 pan. 

pr. shutters 2-4x3x!! !% 2 pan. 

pr. shutters 2-6x2-6 I¥% | pan. 

1.S. dr. fr. 5-0x7-0 trim 2 sides 

1.8. dr. frs. 2-8x7-0 trim 2 sides 


——_— ee ee We QO ee — 


Qeanerng-=—-Nwe= 




















FINISH HARDWARE 


3 pr. 4x4 butts (3 to ea. O.S. door) 
1 set ornamental hinges & lock, front door 
| rear door lock set 

22 pr. 314x3% butts 

| D.A. door floor hinge 

2 push plates 

22 1.8. door lock sets 

26 sash locks & lifts 

8 pr. 22x22 butts, wardrobe 

4 wardrobe door locks 

4 elbow catches, wardrobe 

3 pr. 2x2 butts, bookcases 

3 drawer pulls, bookeases 

3 cupboard turns, bookcases 

1! ornamental hinges, kit. cup. 

8 cupboard turns, kit. cup. 

3 elbow catches, kit. cup. 

8 drawer pulls, kit. cup. 

| pr. 2x2 butts, access door 

| cupboard turn, access door 





LUMBER AND MILLWORK (Cont.) 
4 1.8. dr. frs. 2-0x7-0 trim 2 sides 
3 1.8. dr. frs. 2-6x7-0 trim 2 sides 
1.S. dr. fr. 1-6x7-0 trim 2 sides 
8 1.8. dr. fr. 2-8x6-8 trim 2 sides 
{ access dr. fr. & trim 1-6x2-0 
2 doors 2-6x7-0 1% 15 It. SS 
! 
5 
4 


tee astragal 7-0 
doors 2-8x7-0 1% 2 pan. 
doors 2-0x7-0 1% 2 pan. 
3 doors 2-6x7-0 1% 2 pan. 
1 door 1-6x7-0 1% 2 pan. 
8 doors 2-8x6-8 1% 2 pan. 
640 lin. ft. base, det. 
640 lin. ft. mould., det. 
124 lin. ft. ceiling mould. L.R. & D.R. 
38 lin. ft. 12-in. shelving 
6 shelves 34x24x30 linen closet 
6 shelves %4x24x22 towel closet 
60 lin. ft. ix4 hook strip 
80 lin. ft. Ix2 cleats 
1 mantel shelf; | bookcase, det. 
| wardrobe; | kitchen cupboard, det. 
| ironing board, stock 
| flight main stairs, plan 
10 pes. 1'%x92—3-0 cellar stair treads 


PLUMBING & HEATING, ETC. 

{ C.1. drain and trap 

| 60-in. tub 

2 closets complete; 2 lavatories 

2 medicine cabinets 

1 heating plant complete 

60 lin, ft. ridge roll 

80 lin. ft. gutter 

78 lin. ft. down spout 

Electrical equipment and painting by owner 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 10.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association report for two weeks ended Aug. 


1, and for 


thirty-one weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1936 and 1935 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics 
for identical mills for the corresponding period of 1935: 




















TWO WEEKS: Av. No Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1936 of 1935 1936 of 1935 1936 of 1935 
BewmtRee FURS .cccscccccce 6660660000008 cane 107 63,242,000 112 66,520,000 106 64,631,000 106 
Wee GE oo ctccévccee OREO RADNER S DERE RES 200 212,123,000 143 203,996,000 137 210,949,000 113 
ai tad as. 5, dah tiles WEA Rene eons 111 159,327,000 112 127,455,000 114 132,207,000 134 
Ce ecctseneteee Sweex em ae 13 19,035,000 120 17,717,000 104 14,778,000 104 
isc is ren cceasc cd seh noe kak ws 11 5,524,000 108 6,086,000 108 6,006,000 123 
NS a oa Seana + dike ee ee ewe Raga 7 11,814,000 120 5,543,000 96 4,516,000 83 
EE a erro ree 6 4,026,000 93 2,839,000 6S 2,513,000 72 
Ee ee ee ee ee 465 475,091,000 125 430,156,000 121 435,600,000 116 
Hardwoods: 
es sc ewan Kec eaenenees 927+ 21,245,000 iio 18,949,000 gad 20,67 s, 000 oe 
Se Pwo ooo bn 66s Cea ees weewene 16 3,851,000 161 3,910,000 108 4,586,000 108 
Total Hardwoods............0..ccccccceces 108 25,096,000 22,859,000 “ED 25,261,000 
Pt Soc Ceti aaaheukcaeeakeameese ean 557 500,187,000 453,015,000 a 460,861,000 
THIRTY-ONE WEEKS: 
yg ee 115 1,002,937,000 124 1,049,950,000 417 1,033,155,000 444 
ra irate > Giiping © Rika Rach ae aa Re ee 200 3,236,230,000 167 3,195,159,000 149 3,104,812,000 138 
hi a ak a GS hae Sheek ach wk wel 112 1,725,416,000 1: 1,752,390,000 119 1,802,493,000 117 
Cen MURINE, Ss io 6 oxic anata r de docsesas 13 263,847,000 139 254,415,000 118 253,100,000 110 
en os na wae aikic ween aaa me 12 82,962,000 140 90,195,000 118 81,343,000 114 
Ed oa ani i be ae ee ow Lk wa 7 67,253,000 95 69,421,000 S1 63,901,000 84 
EI ae re ee 17 58,175,000 105 42,528,000 91 46,798,000 93 
Total Softwoods..............0.ceceeeeeees 476 6,436,820,000 144 6,454,058,000 131 6,385,602,000 124 
Hardwoods: - " 
Ot aa aa athe pe ded 69 220,182,000 iam 242,135,000 Aree 234,590,000 ee 
Seothore Wardweste Meacg we enetemn areata inti 17" 75,099,000 132 62,875,000 121 62,206,000 106 
“86 5,281,000 125** 305,010,000 126** 296,796,000 120** 
ee Sere. S Meanieheecneseverevei~s et 545 6.7 : 732° 101,000 143** 6,759,068,000 131** 6,682,398,000 124** 


*1935 figures not available. **Estimated. 


¢Units of production. 


West Coast high relationship with last year due 


to 1935 strike. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SeattLe, WaAsH., Aug. 12.—The 200 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 


two weeks ended Aug. 
Production 212,992,000 
Shipments 200,291,000 5.97% under production 
Orders 228,283,000 7.17% over production 

A group of 200 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1936 to date are complete reported as 
follows: 


Average weekly cut for thirty-two weeks: 
935 63,282,000 


8 reported: 


SS ee 104,558,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 
Pe, © 6b4s ce sehen Cow enewewre awe 106,496,000 


A group of 200 mills whose production for 





the two weeks ended Aug. 8 was 212,992,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 
Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 

a re 82,356,000 82,156,000 109,028,000 

Domestic 

cargo... 71,840,000 91,125,000 173,148,000 

Export 19,209,000 28,116,000 87,541,000 

Local 26,886,000 Peewee 8s st eee ner 
200,291,000 228,283,000 369,717,000 


A group of 200 identical mills whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1935 and 1936 to date, reported as 
follows: 

Aver. for 2 


wks. — Aver. for 32 wks. ended 





ug. ug. 
“1936 8, 1936 10, 1935 
Production 108° 496,000 104,558,000 63,282,000 
Shipments 100, 145,000 102,891,000 69,555,000 
Orders 114,141,000 100,537,000 727892000 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 8.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 16 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for June: —Redwood— White 





Percent of Wood 

Production Feet 
Production ..... 38,313,000 3,748,000 
Shipments ..... 37,059,000 ) 3,348,000 
yy) SOC ae 3,209,000 § 105 751,000 

Orders— 
Received ..... 29,515,000 77 2,416,000 
Ce OE vce 38,858,000 2,290,000 
Stock on hand. .263,730,000 10. 901,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 

Shipments Orders 
Northern California*.. 12,628,000 11,615,000 
Southern California*.. 8,053,000 5,489,000 
WOMENS 66s cecestees 387,000 313,000 
Ee ee a 13,207,000 10,200,000 
EE. 6s. bia wine awe wae 2,784,000 1,898,000 
WEG. cenGasveur bas 37,059,000 29,515,000 


*North and south of line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


Third Big Log Raft on Way 


San Francisco, CAtir., Aug. 8.—The Red 
Stack tug Sea Lion is on its way again from 
Astoria, Ore., to San Diego, Calif., with its 
third and last log raft for the year. The raft, 
like the other two, contains about 8,000,000 feet 
of lumber, with the logs moulded into a 1,000- 
foot cigar-shaped raft and heavily chained. The 
logs are being delivered to the Benson Lumber 
Co. mill in San Diego from its timber company 
in the Northwest. 








Relation of Unfilled 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 10.—Following is 
and two groups of flooring factories of unfilled « 


Orders to Stocks 


a statement for seven groups of identical mills 
order and gross stock footages on Aug. 1: 





No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Mills 1936 1935 1936 1935 
Softwoods— 
REE TEE inc scan cecncasions . 46,523,000 62,422,000  332.352.000  303,380.000 
| 2 gee a 354,696,000 416,742,000 1,062.464,000 967,225.000 
, 4. | tee rere 109 228,795,000 175,660,000 1,390,.542,000 1,100.496.000 
California Redwood.....ccccccee 13 40.463.000 35,721,000 274.066.000 257.566.000 
: Ce no ccc stonecces 11 7,744,000 8,324,000 154,731,000 161,807,000 
PE Dias axes dee selene 7 4,947,000 5.049.000 127,393,000 122,949,000 
Northern Hemlock.........cc.e0- 13 5,993,000 4,620,000 85,272,000 70,176,000 

Wetal BeStWeeGs ..cccecccese 444 689,161,000 708,538,000 426,820,000 2,983,599,000 

Hardwoods— 
Southern Hardwoods ........... No Report 
Northern Hardwoods .......... ‘ { 7,786,000 9,189,000 80,187,000 86,239,000 
Flooring— 
errr eee 75 24,804,000 12.259,000 62,640,000 51,847.000 
Maple, Beech & ‘Birch: pie rile Geen doe aie 8,713,000 5.053.000 11,751,000 12,146,000 








Moves Ten Rafts of Cedar 
and Spruce Logs 


ABERDEEN, WAsH., Aug. 8.—Ten huge rafts 
of logs have been moved to Grays Harbor this 
season from the Markham-Callow logging op- 
erations at Nehalem, Ore. The logs are towed 
up the coast from Nehalem, a distance of ap- 
proximately 100 miles, in huge sea-going rafts. 
Each raft contains approximately 600,000 feet, 
chiefly of spruce and cedar. They are con- 
signed to EE, C. Miller Cedar Lumber Co here. 
Favorable weather during the summer months 
has minimized the risk of loss. Ordinarily 
about 30 hours is required to make each tow, 
but sometimes as long as 50 hours is needed. 





Revive Proposal for Co-opera- 
tive Plywood Plant 


ABERDEEN, Wasu., Aug. 8.—Proposals to 
construct and operate a co-operative plywood 
plant at Bellingham, Wash., reported abandoned 
several weeks ago, have been revived, it was 
revealed here this week, when it was reported 
that local men had taken an option on the pro- 
posed site and were making extensive investi- 
gations preparatory to completing necessary 
negotiations. Notices were posted at the ply- 
wood and veneer workers’ union hall here in- 
forming those previously interested in the pro- 
posed co-operative plant that the proposition 
had been revived. A number of Grays and 
Willapa Harbor veneer plant workers were in- 
terested in the previous plant. 





May Renovate Big, Unused 
British Columbia Mill 


Vancovver, B. C., Aug. 8.—Conversion of 
the old Brunette sawmill property at Sapper- 
ton, near New W estminster, B. C., into a large 
modern sawmill, is now under consideration. 
Option on the property has been taken by H. 
L. Edmonds, solicitor, acting for unannounced 
interests. The holders of the option are to 
inspect the property in detail within a month, 
and are understood to be contemplating mod- 
ernization and enlargement of the plant, which 
although now disused, is one of the largest on 
the Fraser River. Several sections of the saw- 
mill have been ravaged by fire during the past 
few years. The shingle mill is still in operation. 
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San Francisco to Have New 
Furniture Mart 


San Francisco, CALir., Aug. 8.—The high- 
light of the forty-second Western Furniture 
Market Week here, Aug. 3-6, was the official 
announcement of plans for a $2,500,000 building 
at Tenth and Market streets to house the 
Western Furniture Exchange & Merchandise 
Mart. Construction will begin Sept. 1. 

The new home of the Exchange will be a 
nine story building with a basement and tower. 
Its floor space will approximate 500,000 square 
feet, an increase of 150 percent over present 
space, 

Architecture of the new building will be 
modern, its exterior finished in ornamental terra 
cotta, and its entrance lobby in marble. The 
interior will be of the most modern design for 
exhibit purposes. Main partitions will be of 
mahogany and glass. Parking space in the 
basement will accommodate approximately four 
hundred automobiles. 





Logs for Japan So Big They 
Were Too Heavy for Crane 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Aug. 8.—Three huge logs 
of spruce, each 24 feet long and each weighing 
between 18 and 20 tons, presented a difficult 
loading problem here this week. The logs were 
being shipped by the G. & W. Log Export Co., 
and were consigned to a Japanese firm. The 
logs were 6, 7 and 8 feet in diameter, respective- 
ly, and scaled 6,000, 10,000 and 12,340 board 
feet. The logs were too heavy for the port 
cranes, and had to be taken aboard by the par- 
buckle system. 





Yale's Collections of Woods of 
the World Greatly Enlarged 


New Haven, Conn., Aug. 10.—Progress in 
tropical forestry and the world-wide study of 
woods by the Yale Forest School is the sub- 
ject of a report issued today by the University. 
The Yale wood collections now contain over 
32,500 specimens, representing more than 10,400 
named species of 2,548 genera and 225 families. 
The additions during the last two years alone, 
the report stated, almost equalled the total num- 
ber of specimens on hand a decade ago. 


The most outstanding addition made to the 
collections was secured as a result of the visit 
of Prof. Samuel J. Record to Holland. This 
consisted of a gift to Yale by the Commercial 
Museum of the Colonial Institute at Amster- 
dam of 2,215 Javanese wood specimens collected 
with herbarium material by Koorders during 
the years 1888-1894. This material was studied 
for more than 30 years by Dr. Janssonius of 
Holland, and the results of his work were pub- 
lished in six volumes. Students at Yale can 
now examine the actual material which is 
described in the text. 

More attention will be given to increasing 
the number of preparations for microscopic 
study, the report said. Last year, cross, radial, 
and tangential sections of 973 specimens were 
added to the slide collections. These collections 
now contain slides of 5,235 specimens. Most 
of the slides have been received in exchange 
for wood samples, many of them coming from 
the Forest Research Institute, Federated Malay 
States; Imperial Forestry Institute, Oxford; 
Biological Laboratories, Harvard; and the bot- 
anical department of the University of Michigan. 

One of Professor Record’s major projects 
has been the study of the timbers of British 
Honduras. The work was begun ten years ago 
in co-operation with the forestry department of 
the Colony, and with the Field Museum of 
Natural History. Prof. Record collaborated 
in the authorship of a volume on this subject, 
published this year by the museum. 

For the work in timber testing, it has been 
found advantageous to use specimens of little 
known but potentially important tropical trees, 


AMERICAN 


as the data thus obtained are contributions to 
science. Prof. George A. Garratt has finished 
a paper on the trees known in British Honduras 
as “Waika Chewstick.” It is planned to con- 
tinue this work through arrangements with log- 
ging operators in tropical America. 

Other activities include the building up of 
the herbarium, the identification of wood 
samples, and the supplying of information to 
scientists, timber dealers, wood users, and the 
general public. . 


Organizes to Cut 300 Million 
Foot Stand 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 8—The Mt. 
Whitney Lumber Co., a recently organized 
$200,000 California corporation, will cut 300- 
million feet of Ponderosa and sugar pines, with 
some fir and cedar, in the Sequoia national 
forest, Tulare County, California, under Gov- 
ernment supervision and on a selective logging 
basis. 

The company plans to erect a sawmill this 
winter for operation next spring, at a mill site 
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Idaho-Montana Timber 


Operations Increase 


Missouta, Mont., Aug. 8.—An appreciable 
gain over a year ago in the volume and the 
value per thousand feet of timber cut on sales 
by Region One of the Forest Service to com- 
mercial operators, is shown by the regional re- 
port for the quarter ended June 30. The amount 
sold during the period for current and future 
cutting was likewise larger than for the simi- 
lar period a year ago. 

The national forest timber cut on these sales 
during the quarter totaled 14,715,000 board feet, 
valued at $46,120; compared with 9,712,000 
board feet and $24,255 for a corresponding 
period in 1935. White pine operations in north- 
ern Idaho took a little more than 60 percent. 
The largest cut was in the Coeur d’Alene na- 
tional forest, 4,973,000 board feet; and second 
largest in the Kaniksu national forest, 3,315,000 
board feet. The Kootenai national forest led in 
Montana with 3,305,000 board feet cut. 

Sales to commercial operators amounted to 
45,816,000 board feet for a sum of $166,054; 





WHERE AMERICAN HICKORY IS 
MADE INTO SWISS SKIS 





Swiss skis are noted for excellence and durability. And 
American hickory is responsible for these good fea- 
tures. Jacob Sdhne, leading manufacturer of skis at 
Glarus, is importing hickory for skis from the United 
States. 
to Basle, and there transferred to railroad cars. Be- 
fore being made into skis the sawed wood is carefully 
seasoned in sheds for years. Left, a factory store room 
for skis. 


The hickory is shipped by water from Texas 


Right, a workshop in the factory where the 
skis are finally shaped 





to be known as Johnsondale, on South Creek, 
tributary of Kern River in the Sequoia national 
forest. 

Dry lumber will be trucked 75 miles to 
Bakersfield, the nearest rail point, from where 
it will continue by truck or rail to the Los 
Angeles market. 

Rights to this national forest timber were ob- 
tained through a trade, whereby the Govern- 
ment received title to 8,000 acres of timber 
privately owned within the forest boundary and 
containing a considerable stand of redwood 
it desired to preserve. As a result, the Gov- 
ernment now owns all timber in the Sequoia 
national forest, through the deal acquiring some 
very fine groves of redwoods for their scenic 
and recreational value. 

For access to the timber and for forest fire 
control, a $134,000 road is under construction 
up the Kern River Canyon, part of the cost of 
which will be paid by the lumber company. 

Officials of American Box Corp., of San 
Francisco, comprise the directorate of Mt. Whit- 
ney Lumber Co., and are Walter S. Johnson, 
president ; W. E. Arblaster, vice president; C. T. 
Gruenhagen, secretary, and C. A. Webster, a 
director. Offices will be with the box corpora- 
tion at No. 1 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, until the mill is erected. 


compared with 13,174,000 board feet for $41,- 
268 for the same period last year. Sales in the 
Idaho white pine region accounted for 38,760,- 
000 board feet, of which 35,000,000 board fect 
was sold in the Clearwater national forest, The 
next largest for the quarter was in the Kootenai 
forest, 4,842,000 board feet. 


This is all within the limits of the sustained 
annual yield of the national forests within which 
it was harvested. 


Domestic users cut 925,000 board feet of tim- 
ber during the quarter, all but 8,000 feet from 
Montana national forests. The St. Joe was the 
only Idaho national forest to have domestic use. 
The Beaverhead forest also led in sales to do- 
mestic users. 





Philippines Buy Used Rail Log- 
ging Trucks 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Aug. 8.—Three hundred 
tons of railway logging trucks, formerly used 
in logging operations on Grays Harbor, were 
recently loaded aboard the steamer /Ilinois 


here for shipment to the Philippine Islands. 
where they will be used in logging hardwood 
“shows.” 
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Furniture Sales Improve at West 
Coast Market 


SAn Francisco, CAuir., Aug. 8.—With deal- 
ers reporting their sales between 30 and 50 per- 
cent over those of last year, the four-day ses- 
sion of the forty-second Western Furniture 
Week in San Francisco that closed Aug. 6 is 
regarded as the most successful from the stand- 
point of sales and attendance in the market’s 
history. More than 3,000 dealers and buyers 
and store executives from the eleven western 
States, Hawaii and Alaska attended. 

The program included the Western Floor 
Covering Opening, Western Radio & Appli- 
ance Show, Western Curtain & Drapery Show, 
Western Lamp & Giftware Show, and the 
Western Furniture Institute. The exhibits were 
in the Furniture Exchange, and business ses- 
sions were held at the Palace Hotel. 


“Home is the cradle of civilization . .. you 
can sell prospective customers that idea... 
not just another $3 chair or $18 table . . . be- 


cause sentiment and emotion, not reason, run 
this world.” 


This was the sales theme Dr. A. P. Haake 
of Chicago, managing director of the National 
Association of Furniture Manufacturers, im- 
pressed on the 1,500 dealers and buyers at the 
opening luncheon. Dr. Haake said the furniture 
industry has definitely turned the corner after 
six years of depression, and that it was ex- 
pected sales would double this year and reach 
300 million dollars, but still be a long way 
from the 650 million dollars in 1929. “The na- 
tional building program,” he said, “is aiding 
the industry. Our sales and the building curve 
go up together. The country needs two to five 
million new homes, and only 150,000 will be 
built this year.” 

Persons prominent in commercial and indus- 
trial affairs as well as leaders in the furniture 
field addressed the assemblage at a series of 
luncheon meetings. The general theme of the 
week was “harnessing new forces.” 





A Book on Air Conditioning 


“Air-Conditioning—Design and Construction 
of Ducts,” by Thomas J. Brett, engineer-cus- 
todian for the Board of Education, Chicago, has 
just been issued by the American Technical 
Society. It is a practical text on the require- 
ments, design, construction, installation and 
operation of air ducts for air-conditioning sys- 
tems installed in various types of buildings 
and railway cars. The book is tethnical and 
up to the minute, designed for the use of engi- 
neers and builders who are seriously interested 
in this important feature of modern building 
construction. It is devoted to the duct system 
for air flow from a centralized unit, suitable for 
larger installations. The book will be supplied 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publish- 
er’s price, $3.50. , 


Fungi Which Destroy Oak 


A small volume issued by the British Depart- 
ment of Scientific & Industrial Research under 
title of “The Principal Rots of English Oak” 
summarizes the work of the Forest Products 
Research Laboratory in the study of fungi 
which cause decay in English oak. Experi- 
ments in the durability of sap and heart wood 
of both standing and felled timbers are de- 
scribed and means given for the identification 
of the various rots and of the fungi responsible 
for them. Some of these fungi are compara- 
tively harmless, even adding something to the 
attractiveness of the color of the famous Eng- 
lish “brown oak.” Others may cause wide- 
spread damage in the house through infested 
furniture, or serious decay in beams, especially 
those embedded in plaster etc. A final chapter 
deals with the stains and discolorations of oak 
caused by fungi or by contact with iron, one 
of the commonest sources of stain. 
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Cost to Mill Operators = 
12< per M Bd. Ft. Average 
Cost to Lumber Buyers=0 


Hundreds of operators say that DOWI- 
CIDE is the only anti-stain chemical that 











will give them fully effective control of 
stain and mold at an average cost of only 


12c per thousand bd. ft. 


Almost any operator will tell you that 
it costs MORE not to dip than to dip— 
because DOWICIDE prevents all sap stain 
and mold which causes heavy degrade and 


sales resistance. 


DOWICIDE ASSURES 
BRIGHT LUMBER 


The boards on, the left in the above photograph were 
untreated—the ones on the right were treated with 


DOWICIDE. See how bright and free from stain they 


are! 


Buyers specify DOWICIDE-TREATED because they 
know they will get 100% bright lumber, free from 
wood-inhabiting fungi. DOWICIDE-TREATED lum- 


ber looks better and is better. Be sure to specify 


“DOWICIDE-TREATED.” 
DOWICIDE is the ONLY anti-stain chemical that is 


fully effective against mold as well as stain—even under 
severe seasoning conditions. It is more permanent, 
easier to use, and convenient warehouse stocks are car- 
ried throughout the lumber regions. 


Made by The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich. 
Distributed and Serviced by 


A. D. CHAPMAN & CO. Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. CHICAGO, ILL. 





YOURSELF 


Dip half the length 
of several sappy 
boards in DOWI- 
CIDE—marking the 
undipped portions for 
later identificaton. 
Stack in lower por- 
tion of air seasoning 
pile. After drying 
note that the DOW- 
ICIDE dipped por- 
tions are free from 
all sap stain and 
mold. 
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Lumber Trade Between the Nations 


Russia Plans Big Output But 


European Quotas Decreased 


Wasuinocrton, D. C., Aug. 10.—A report just 
issued by the Department of Commerce states 
that the Soviet Government has planned to in- 
crease its production of lumber in 1936 up to 
14,415,000,000 board feet, or 19 percent over 
1935, which was 11 percent above 1934. 

Yet in November of last year Russia agreed 
with other European countries on maximum 
export quotas for 1936, for markets in Europe, 
Asia Minor, and Africa. The Soviet export to 
those markets this year was thus set at a 
maximum of 1,881,000,000 board feet, which is 
nearly 10 percent less than Soviet sales to the 
same markets in 1935. 

The agreement between the European ex- 
porting countries does not cover other markets 
throughout the world. There is no restriction 
on shipments of Russian lumber to the United 
States. 

An Administration official has recently stated 
that, to make sure tariff concessions do not 
result in importations so great as to seriously 
injure important American domestic groups, 
“import or tariff quotas are provided when 
there is indication that they may be needed.” 

The National Lumber Manutacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has before the State Department a re- 
quest that the imports of Russian lumber be 
limited by a restrictive quota. 





Chiseling by Few Exporters 
Hurts All 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 10.—During the 
last few years the word “chiseling” has be- 
come a common expression applying to un- 
ethical trade practices, particularly price 
cutting and furnishing inferior quality in 
one form or another. In the domestic field 
these practices are usually fairly well under- 
stood by both sellers and buyers. However, 
comments Phillips A. Hayward, chief of the 
forest products division of the Department 
of Commerce, chiseling in the lumber export 


trade can result in serious and irreparable 
consequences. 
Through the energy of certain reliable 


American lumber exporters, foreign markets 
have been .developed for specialized grades 
and sizes. For years this business has been 
an important source of revenue to Amer- 
ican firms. Possibly more important is the 
fact that in many instances this export busi- 
ness has acted as a “balance wheel” for 
the entire American lumber industry, by 
absorbing not alone surplus production but 
products which in many cases are not read- 
ily marketable in the domestic trade. As 
an example, a large part of our so-called 
“lumber” exports are merchantable sawed 
timbers. These timbers are cut mostly 
from the heart of logs and contain knots 
and other defects. If this same timber were 
sawed into planks or boards, only low grade 
lumber would result. Since for vears there 
has been a large surplus of the lower grades 
on the American market, the exportation 
of sawed timbers therefore accomplishes a 
two-fold purpose. 

During the past few years of economic 
stress, American lumber exporters have nat- 
urally encountered keener competition in 
foreign markets. However, states Mr. Hay- 
ward, actual chiseling is another thing with 
which foreign buyers are still largely unac- 
quainted. Mr. Hayward defines chiseling in 
export markets as quoting low prices on 
supposedly standard specifications, but ac- 
tually shipping inferior qualities. One of 
the most recent cases in point occurred in 
the South African market, where specifica- 


tions for mining timbers are exacting. 
American pitch pine exporters have devel- 
oped a lucrative and growing market for 
this class of sawed timber. However, in 
recent months complaints have been re- 
ceived concerning chiseling on the part of 
some apparently small American shippers. 
If the American reputation and integrity, 
upon which many foreign buyers depend, is 
not maintained, many foreign markets for 
our lumber may be ruined. 


Australia's Removal from 
Favored Nation Roll Approved 


WasuineoTon, D. C., Aug. 10.—L. E. Force, 
president and general manager of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., Seattle, an ex- 
port trade agency of the West Coast lumber 
industry—who with W. Yale Henry, Tacoma, 
a director of the company, was in Washington 
conferring with the interested offices of the 
Departments of Commerce and State and with 
the National Lumber Export Service, prior to 
visiting British and continental lumber markets 
—approves of the recent action of the Presi- 
dent in finding that Australian treatment 
of American commerce is discriminatory, and 
directing the withdrawal from Australia, begin- 
ning Aug. 1, of the minimum duties under con- 
cluded trade agreements, which are now gen- 
eralized to Australia. This action renews hope, 
Mr. Force thinks, that the Administration will 
proceed vigorously against the many other for- 
eign discriminations against American lumber. 
Chief of these are the British Imperial prefer- 
ences which have resulted in the Pacific North- 
west losing most of its former markets in the 
British Empire. These and other discrimina- 
tions have been discussed with the Division of 
Trade Agreements of the Department of State. 
As the British Dominions have the interna- 
tional status of independent countries, the 
United States Government has full authority, 
under the Trade Agreements Act and the 
Tariff Act of 1930, to proceed against the 
discriminations involved in the Imperial pref- 
erences. In 1931 the United States Douglas 
fir region supplied 55 percent of British Douglas 
fir imports; in 1935 only 6% percent. In that 
period the British Columbian share of the Eng- 
lish market for Douglas fir increased from 45 
percent to over 93 percent, due to the discrimi- 
native preference to British Columbia lumber. 





European Timber Export Statis- 
tics for May, 1936 


Vienna, Austria, July 22.—A press summary 
of the official control statistics for May of the 
European Timber Exporters’ Convention, which 
by binding agreement limits the sawn timber 
exports of the signatory countries, has been is- 
sued by the Comite International du Bois, as 
follows: 

Exports 
of Sawn 
and Planed 
Softwoods 
(Including 
Boxboards) 


Total 
Exports 
(Including 
Column 3) 


Country Cubic 





of Origin Meters Standards* 
MELT Tere Tree 28.001 5.105 
OS ea ore 376.495 70.505 
ear 585.994 60.352 
| & Saar 901.040 74.167 
Et ee ee 30.936 1.847 
OS See ee 137.163 10.938 
SN ne eeaw ween 47.243 4.640 
REET ES aS Se 292.565 30.297 
Czechoslavakia ...... 246.749 7.298 
BR Sig a k'araia a ick oe a 207.249 23.924 
i. Ee 68.925 5.337 
AS ee 155.003 20.868 
RR et ae a 3.077.363 315.278 


*Official equivalent is 4.672 cubic meters. 


Mexico Offers Opportunity for 
Plywood 


Tacoma, Wasu., Aug. 10.—The best oppor- 
tunity for increase in Pacific Northwest lumber 
exports to Mexico probably is that open to the 
plywood industry, members of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club were told at their luncheon at 
the Hotel Winthrop recently by R. Horton 
Henry, who had been assistant trade commis- 
sioner for the United States Department of 
Commerce at Mexico City. He reported that 
Mexico City is enjoying a building boom, but, 
since most of the buildings there are of ma- 
sonry, cement manufacturers are the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the increased building trade busi- 
ness at present. Mexico, he said, has a wealth 
of timber resources that are being developed 
more and more for her lumber needs. He told 
of a large British firm that is operating a big 
sawmill not far from Mexico City. The prin- 
cipal use for imported lumber, he said, is for 
constructing oil derricks and bridges. Mr. 
Henry visited here en route to Madrid, Spain, 
where he will take a post similar to the one 
he filled in Mexico City. 








Canadian Fir, Trey Half- 
Year Imports 30.19% Annual 
Quota 


United States imports of Canadian Douglas 
fir and western hemlock subject to the “quota” 
during the first six months totaled 75,227,965 
board feet. Canada is allotted an annual quota 
of 250,000,000 board feet of Douglas fir and 
western hemlock to enter the United States at 
a $2 duty and excise tax. Should the quota be 
exhausted, further imports during the year will 
be subject to a duty of $4. Imports during the 
first six months amounted to only 30.1 percent 
of the annual quota permitted. The Massachu- 
setts Customs district received 20,919,467 feet; 
New York 18,216,931 feet. Total imports were 
comprised of 58 percent Douglas fir; 23 percent 
western hemlock, and 19 percent mixed fir and 
hemlock. The bulk of mixed fir and hemlock 
was entered at the New York district. Of total 
entries of western hemlock, the Massachusetts 
district received over 70 percent. 





British Columbia Reports Gains 
in Output, Values 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 8.—British Colum- 
bia’s lumber industry made noteworthy gains 
in both volume and value of output during the 
first six months this year, as compared with 
the same period of last year. There was 16 
percent gain with 25,000 men employed, and 
some improvement in prices. Output was 
1,254,000,000 board feet of lumber, 3,783,000 
linear feet of poles and piling, 78,000 cords of 
wood, and 656,000 pieces of hewn ties. Price 
improvement was noted at several points, 
though with some fluctuation. Average prices 
had improved by about $1 per 1,000 board feet 
in most grades, with good demand for fir, and 
noticeable increase in domestic consumption 
within the Province. Hemlock and spruce con- 
— slow, with demand for cedar reported 
air. 

Waterborne exports for five months of the 
period reached 448,000,000 board feet, com- 
pared with 338,000,000 board feet in a similar 
period last year. Volume increases in ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom, China, South 
Africa and the Atlantic Coast were highlights 
in the export picture, including substantial re- 
covery in the Eastern Canadian market. Log 
exports dropped from 112,000,000 board feet 
to 90,000,000 board feet, indicating more home 
manufacture. 
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Lumber Dealers Are Invited to Present 


Financing 


Lumber dealers who have been having diffi- 
culty in obtaining adequate Title I and Title I] 
loan financing are invited in an announcement 
this week by the National Homes Finance Corp., 
Chicago, to submit their applications to that 
corporation in Chicago. 

The general financing situation is very much 
improved and the National Homes Finance 
Corp. has been extending its loan facilities since 
organization in 1931. The corporation is oper- 
ated by and for the lumber industry, as is borne 
out by the list of its directors. 

Geo. W. Dulany, Jr., who is widely 
throughout the lumber industry, is president 
of the corporation. Other well known lum- 
bermen besides Mr. Dulany who are members 
of the board of directors are: Frank R. 
Adams, vice president, Pacific Lumber Co. of 
Illinois; J. F. Donahue, president, South Bend 
Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind.; H. Galen Frey, 
secretary and treasurer, Frey Brothers Lum- 
ber Co., Michigan City, Ind.; C. W. Bader, 
president, Bader Corp., Gary, Ind.; Robert G. 
Wallace, vice president, Masonite Corp., Chi- 
cago; Charles M. Potter, vice president and 
general manager, National Homes Finance 
Corp.; Davis W. Glass, treasurer, Keystone 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Alton J. Hager, 
president, Hager Lumber and Warehouse Co., 
Lansing, Mich.; Adolph Korper, treasurer, 
Capitol City Lumber Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
I. B. MeFarland, general manager, Temple 
Lumber Co., Houston, Texas; C. C. Sheppard, 
president, Louisiana Central Lumber Co., 
Clarks, La.; Adam ‘Trieschmann, president, 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co., Chicago. 


known 


Problems 


Mr. Potter, who is in active charge of the 
affairs of the corporation, anticipates a marked 
improvement in general construction activities 
during the coming year and this invitation to 
submit home financing problems to it is issued 
particularly to acquaint dealers who do not 
know that there is an industry-owned concern 
with the corporation’s facilities for making 
Title I and Title IL loans—Title I loans for 
modernization and repair, and Title II for in- 
sured mortgages, primarily involving new con- 
struction where business will flow to the lumber 
dealer involved. 


It is true that one of the primary problems 
during the past few years in making sales has 
been that of financing. It was to solve this 
problem that the National Homes Finance Corp. 
was organized. The corporation is now serving 
an important list of building industry concerns, 
as well as providing a financing service through 
the Naticnal Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Asso- 
ciation. 

Lumbermen who are not thoroughly familiar 
with the facilities of the National Homes 
Finance Corp. and who have now and then 
talked about the necessity of organizing a lum- 
ber industry finance company, will undoubtedly 
be gratified to accept the invitation to bring 
their financing problems to the National Homes 
Finance Corp., which is in the Wrigley Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


FHA Men Discuss Low-Cost Houses 
With Chicagoans 


On the afternoon of Aug. 4, executives of 
the Federal Housing Administration, from 
Washington, D. C., and the technical staff of 
the Chicago FHA office, met with about 250 
invited guests in the Palmer House, Chicago, 
for the purpose of discussing home construction 
in adequately developed sub-divisions for earners 
of small wages. The principal speaker was 
Seward H. Mott, chief of the Planning division, 
who announced that his purpose was to stress 
the necessity of suitable locations and intelligent 
development of sub-divisions. 

Seventy-five percent of American employ ables, 
according to Mr. Mott, receive salaries or wages 
of less than $2,000 per year. There is a demand 
for home ownership in this class, which has 
remained unfulfilled except where attempts have 
been made to provide inexpensive homes on 
poorly developed sites. The FHA has gathered 
a wealth of data and experience which is avail- 
able, at no cost, to anyone interested in housing 
for families in the lower income brackets. It 
was announced that the Washington executives 
would be in Chicago for about ten days, and 
persons interested in FHA financing for sub- 
division projects were urged to present their 
problems and petitions. The visitors were fully 
empowered to pass on all applications without 
referring them to Washington. 

In Chicago, stated Mr. Mott, less than four 
percent of the houses are within the price range 
of fifty percent of the employables, which is 
sufficient evidence of the need for low-cost 
housing. Level, well-drained farm land should 
be sought in locating a sub-division, and the 
site should not be near objectionable industries. 
Front-foot improvement costs should not be in 
excess of ten dollars, and the total improved cost 
of lots should not be more than twenty percent 
of the entire improvement. In addition to ade- 
quate zoning, restriction agreements covering 
not less than twenty-five years should be ex- 


ecuted with purchasers with regard to building 
and set-back distances, 


types, design, sidelines 


and re-subdivision. A sound financial setup 
within the reach of the small wage earner is 
of paramount importance. Marketability of such 
projects depends in large measure on the de- 
velopment of plot plans, and the location, 
number and direction of major and minor traffic 
arteries. Strict architectural control should be 
had to rule out tar-paper shacks and flattened 
oil-can exteriors. 

Reference was made to developments in other 
parts of the country, notably in the neighborhood 
of New York, and on the West Coast, where 
houses are being built on a_ production basis 
and (with the lots) selling at from $1,200 to 
$2,700. Following Mr. Mott's talk, other ex- 
ecutives were introduced, and there ensued a 
spirited discussion of problems peculiar to Chi- 
cago and territory. 





Drive for Home Construction 
ee 
and Repairing Opens 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 10.—Walter G. 
Meyer, president of the W. H. Pipkorn Co., 
building materials firm, has been elected 
president of the committee sponsoring a new 
drive for home construction and moderniza- 
tion in Milwaukee County. He was for- 
merly president of the Builders’ Exchange 
and a member of the committee of three ap- 
pointed to pass on qualifications of contrac- 
tors under the National Housing Act. He 
has been active on the home construction 
and modernization committee that was or- 
ganized under work relief program more 
than a year ago. The committee, organized 
a few weeks ago when the WPA appropri- 
ated $32,599 to employ 64 workers to stimu- 
late private construction, is composed of 
contractors, building material dealers, union 
labor leaders, architects and public officials. 
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Analyzes Effects of Law Against Price 


New York, Aug. 10.—While there is con- 
siderable confusion as to the real meaning and 
the implications of the Robinson-Patman Price 
Discrimination Law passed by the recent Con- 
gress, one of the clearest explanations of it that 
has been made has been sent to members of the 
National - American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, by W. W. Schupner, secretary. In send- 
ing out a bulletin on this subject, Mr. Schupner 
said: “When lawyers disagree, an opinion from 
your layman secretary may be worth little. 
Realizing, however, that early court decisions 
are unlikely, and having made some observa- 
tions of my own as to the effect of this law on 
wholesale lumber transactions, I pass them 
along to our members for what they are worth.” 


Provisions of New Law Explained 


The law is summarized briefly as follows: 


1. This act amends the Clayton Act and 
is intended to eliminate certain claimed 
weaknesses in that Act, and apparently to 
prohibit anything which could be construed 
as discrimination in price between purchasers 
of commodities of like grade and quality and 
“where the effect of such discrimination may 
be substantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce, or to injure, destroy, or prevent com- 
petition with any person who either grants 
or knowingly receives the benefit of such 
discrimination, or with customers of either 
of them.” 


2. Payments by sellers to buyers or buy- 
ers’ agents of commissions, discounts, or 
equivalent allowances, except for services 
rendered solely to and on behalf of sellers, 
are prohibited. 


’ 


3. Allowances to customers for payments, 
services or facilities are prohibited unless 
made available on “proportionately equal 
terms” to all other competing customers. 


4. The penalties of the act apply not only 
to sellers who allow “discriminations” but 
also to buyers who knowingly induce or re- 
ceive such discriminations. The burden of 
proof of violation of the act is placed upon 
the party charged with the discrimination. 


Shows How Wholesaler Is Affected 


Mr. Schupner then comments on the impor- 
tant aspects of the law as they affect the lum- 
ber wholesaler, as follows: 


In the first place, the Act affects transac- 
tions of an interstate character only, and as 
the dealings of most wholesalers are prob- 
ably within that category, they are concerned 
with the application of the Act. Then, such 
terms as “discrimination,” “monopoly, “les- 
sening competition,” “proportionately” must 
be considered in their relationship to any 
charged violation—so that it is easy to see 
why so much uncertainty will exist until the 
courts have ruled. 

There has been some speculation as to how 
this law affects the allowance of trade or 
functional discounts such as, in our case, 
the wholesale discount. I think no reason 
exists for such doubt, and that such discounts 
are permitted. This Act amends the Clayton 
Act under which functional discounts such as 
ours have been approved by the courts. The 
new law does not prohibit differentials which 
make only due allowances for differences in 
the cost of “sale, or delivery.” Moreover, 
assuming that the reasons just stated prove 
to be wrong, no “monopoly” occurs through 
the functional discount allowed only to 
wholesalers performing the wholesale service. 
There is no monopoly for the simple reason 
that wholesalers and retailers are not gen- 
erally competitors with each other. It is 
hardly likely that such long established cus- 
toms in all industries will be destroyed, espe- 
cially when they were approved under the 
Clayton Act which is now amended by this 
new Act. 


Discrimination 


Prohibits Payments of Unearned Discounts 
to Buyers and Their Agents 

Wholesalers are especially interested in the 
section on brokerage and compensation, read- 
ing: “That it shall be unlawful for any person 
engaged in commerce, in the course of such 
commerce, to pay or grant, or to receive or 
accept, anything of value as a commission, 
brokerage, or other compensation, or any al- 
lowance or discount in lieu thereof, except 
for services rendered in connection with the 
sale or purchase of goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, either to the other party to such 
transaction or to an agent, representative, or 
other intermediary therein where such inter- 
mediary is acting in fact for or in behalf, or 
is subject to the direct or indirect control, 
of any party to such transaction other than 
the person by whom such compensation is 
so granted or paid.” 

Amid the confusion of this law the above 
section should help us. Its intention is to 
prevent the payment of unearned discounts 
to buyers or their agents unless for actual 
services rendered to and for the party mak- 
ing such allowance. I regard this as pro- 
hibiting the allowance of the wholesale dis- 
count by manufacturers to purchasing agen- 
cies or buyers’ agents who are employed by 
and represent their buyer principal. Lumber 
manufacturers will unquestionably’ give 
serious consideration to this provision. 

Wholesale Discount to One Retailer and 

Not Another Forbidden 

Under the new Act, sellers may select their 
own customers. They may sell wholesalers 
only and they may sell some wholesalers and 


not others. They may select their retail or 
other classes of customers in the same man- 
ner. They may sell to both wholesalers and 
retailers, and they may allow a functional 
discount to wholesalers and refuse it to re- 
tailers for the reason previously stated. 
When, however, a seller sells to customers 
in any one competing class, the Act intends 
there shall be no price discrimination be- 
tween such competing customers. 

A manufacturer may sell customers in the 
same general class but located at consider- 
able distances apart on a different price 
basis and where no price discrimination 
would exist, for the reason that the cus- 
tomers are not competing with each other— 
hence no monopoly. 

There is a point here, which manufacturers 
who have persisted in allowing the whole- 
sale discount to retailers would do well to 
consider. If any seller dealing with a number 
of competing retailers in any section makes 
any price discount or other allowance to one 
of those customers, he risks the charge of 
discrimination unless he makes the same al- 
lowance to all those retail customers. That 
seems to be the clear intention of the law, 
and it is hoped this will assist our industry 
in restricting the allowance of the wholesale 
discount to wholesalers only. 

The Act prohibits anything in the way of 
allowances, payment of services, or anything 
of value unless allowed proportionately to all 
competing customers. Such provisions of the 
law affect chain stores in the matter of ad- 
vertising and other allowances, and are in- 
tended to put the independent dealer on the 
same proportionate basis. This is less ap- 





~ “Western Pine Associarion 


CATA EY_MONINS FOR THE ENTIRE WESTERN Pine inousTRy. 


‘urMEnT> 
| COMPRISING ALL ACTIVE MILLS IH 12 WESTER STATES. 
1" SUPPLY -OEMAND (HOEK SHOWS RELATION OF 
SEASONAL 


The Western Pine Association's statistical posi- 
tion was presented to members at its semi-annual 
meeting at San Francisco, July 28 by means of a 
graph covering the years 1926 to 1936. From it 
there has been selected for reproduction here the 
part covering the years 1930 to 1936, inclusive— 
part of 1936 being a forecast. The first, solid 
double line shows the Ponderosa pine price index, 
on the old basis of Inland Empire only, with very 
little box lumber included; and a second, dotted 
double line, starting in 1933 shows prices on the 
new basis, for the entire region with box lumber 
included. The third, broken line shows the business 
activity index from “Business Week" data; in 1932 it 
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crosses the next line. The fourth solid, heavy line 
represents relationship of supply to demand, bal- 
ance between which would be shown by horizontal 
line for 100 percent. The next two, interweaving 
lines show relationship of production to shipments. 
and the spaces between them are solid where pro- 
duction exceeded shipments and stocks were being 
added to, but shaded when shipments exceeded 
production and stocks were being reduced. The 
bottom line shows stocks. The production, ship- 
ment and stock lines are charted on a basis of 
million feet. The association's records cover about 
98 percent of the production in its region, which 
includes twelve western states. 
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plicable to the lumber industry, although it 
does mean that sellers who provide customers 


with advertising services, exhibits, or per- 
form certain promotional services, must do 
so proportionately with all competing cus- 
tomers, 


Quantity discounts, with some provision for 
regulation by the Federal Trade Commission, 
are permitted under this law, but as they 
have not been a real factor in the lumber 
industry it seems unnecessary to discuss 
them in this statement. 

“Nothing in this Act shall prevent a co- 
operative association from returning to its 
members, producers, or consumers the whole, 
or any part of, the net earnings or surplus 
resulting from its trading operations, in pro- 
portion to their purchases or sales from, to, 
or through the association.” This does not 
mean, however, that a co-operative may re- 
ceive discriminations denied to individuals. 
The opposite is true—that co-operatives are 
subject to the same restrictions as others 
affected by the Act. 


Main Aim Is to Prevent Price Discrimination 


The whole point of the new law is there 
must be no price discriminations on inter- 
state transactions with competing customers, 
and this applies to sales between Wholesalers 
and their customers as well as to sales be- 
tween manufacturers and their customers, 
and to be affected by this Act the sales must 
be of goods “of like grade and quality” and 
“where the effect of such discrimination may 
be substantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly.” 

A seller is permitted 
actually and previously offered by a local 
competitor. “It should be noted that while 
the seller is permitted to meet local com- 


to meet the price 


petition, it does not permit him to cut local 
prices until his competitor has first offered 
lower prices, and then he can go no farther 
than to meet those prices. If he goes farther 


he must do so likewise with all his other 
customers, or make himself liable to all of the 
penalties of the Act, including treble dam- 
ages.”’ 


How New Legislation Affects 
Florida Dealers 


OrLANDO, Fxia., Auc. 10.—“These new laws 
affect you,” says Claude E. Flambeau, secretary 
of the Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
in a letter to the membership. Those cited as 
of importance to Florida were among fifteen 
hundred passed by the session of Congress 
that came to an end on June 20, including, Mr. 
lambeau points out, new and higher taxes and 
regulation of hours and wages. He finds, at 
the same time, good reason for pleasure at the 
failure of the Wagner housing proposal, and 
notes that the legislation most to be studied in 
the State are the Healy-Walsh and the Rob- 
inson-Patman bills. 


Glad of Defeat of Low-Cost Housing 


The secretary is confident that the defeat of 
the Wagner housing measure may be credited 
largely to the dealers in Florida and the rest of 
the country, who made a good fight against 
“this additional competitive factor and huge 
Government expenditure.” Building material 
forces everywhere feared this proposed direct 
hit at their competence. “Its defeat represents 
a substantial saving to the industry and the 
public, and an opportunity for private enter- 
prise and industry to handle problems that it 
alone can satisfactorily solve,” says the letter. 


Changes Expected in Corporation Pricing 


As passed, the Robinson-Patman Act “should 
not adversely affect the retail lumber dealer,” 
the letter sets out, this being by reason of the 
elimination, before it became a law, of the pro- 
vision regarding the basing-point system of pric- 
ing, which “would have completely disrupted our 
distributive system.” Complying with the Robin- 
son-Patman regulation, it is anticipated that 
the steel people will shortly announce a policy 
lor the sale of metal shingles in Florida, 
whereby, it is expected, these shingles will be 
sold only through the equipped building material 
dealers at prices established by the steel cor- 
poration. Also in this connection, it is ex- 
pected that the composition roofing manufac- 
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turers will shortly announce a new policy for 
the trade in Florida. 

Mr. Flambeau feels that the Healy-Walsh 
provision for minimum pay and hours on Gov- 
ernment contracts, “will not, in its usual appli- 
cation, apply to materials ordinarily sold by 
retail lumber dealers.” In support of this view 
he quotes from Section 9, as follows: “This 
Act shall not apply to purchases of such ma- 
terials, supplies, articles or equipment as may 
usually be bought in the open market, unless 
specifically manufactured to comply to particular 
specifications . . . etc.” Mr. Flambeau says fur- 
ther: “Materials regularly handled by lumber 
dealers can be purchased on the open market, 
and consequently the law as enacted seems to 
have little if any bearing on our ordinary opera- 
tions.” 

The new tax bill “intimately affects your in- 
terests because it increases substantially your 
tax burden,” Mr. Flambeau points out. The 
provisions of the general act are set out in de- 
tail in the letter distributed, with an analysis of 
its application to a corporation of a given size. 
“These taxes are in a measure additional taxes, 
and mean just that much more burden which 
business must bear.” The analysis by Secre- 
tary Flambeau is quoted below as a matter of 
interest to students of the situation: 

“How it works: Suppose a corporation earned 
over $15,000 a year. It would pay 8 percent on 
the first $2,000: 11 percent on the next $13,000 
and 13 percent on all above that, and if it de- 
cided that all the earnings be retained in busi- 
ness instead of paying them out to the stock- 
holders, there would be an additional 27 percent 
tax imposed as a ‘super tax.’ On the other 
hand, if the corporation pays out all its income, 
it still pays the corporation income tax, but then 
the individual stockholders must pay the normal 
individual income tax and the individual income 
surtax on the income they receive as dividends 
from the corporation.” 





Curtails Output as Canada 
Takes Atlantic Market 


RAayMoND, WAsH., Aug. 8.—Employment of 
a night shift at Mill “W” of the Willapa Har- 
bor Lumber Mills has been discontinued, ac- 
cording to W. H. Turner, assistant manager of 
the mill company. He said that market condi- 
tions had made it necessary to abandon the 
shift, chiefly because of a heavy influx of Can- 
adian lumber under the reciprocal treaty. The 
men laid off, he said, would not be re-employed 
until market conditions improved. 

The Pacific Northwest has indeed been a 
“good neighbor,’ Mr. Turner said, commenting 
on his company’s curtailment of operations. Of 
90,000,000 feet of lumber shipped to the Atlantic 
Coast from the Pacific Northwest in June of 
this year, he said, 18,000,000 feet originated in 
3ritish Columbia mills. He pointed out that 
this is 20 percent of a market that used to be 
enjoyed exclusively by Washington and Oregon 
mills. 

The same market, he said, in June, 1935, dur- 
ing the timber workers’ strike, took 6,750,000 
board feet from Canada out of 26,773,000 feet 
purchased. Great Britain is not as neighborly 
as is the United States, Mr. Turner said, for 
the “Buy British” campaign and the inter- 
imperial preferential trade policy have robbed 
Oregon and Washington mills of some of the 
finest markets they had. The United Kingdom, 
which alone used to take in the neighborhood 
of 50,000,000 feet monthly from this source, in 
June bought 47,694,328 board feet from Canada, 
as compared with less than 3,000,000 feet from 
Puget Sound, Grays and Willapa Harbors, the 
Columbia River and the Oregon coast. 

Mr. Turner predicts that the curtailment, 
necessary because of these imports, will 
sharper. He points out that mills cannot run if 
buyers go elsewhere. He said that buyers will 
continue to go elsewhere when a foreign labor 
policy of long hours, cheap wages and low 
material costs is permitted to compete directly, 
and with no equalizing tariff, with American 
operations. 
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HARD MAPLE F1 OORING 


AND BIRCH 


has a national reputation for superior quality 
and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
desire to maintain “‘Korrect Brand” reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 
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VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 


GENUINE BANGOR 
SLATE “The Best Roof 


In the World”. 


Bangor is a town of about 1400 homes. 
All but two are roofed with slate. 

Many of the roofs are 70 years old. A 
majority are 40 to 50 years old. Not a 
single one of these roofs has ever been 
replaced. 

Why not recommend and sell Genuine 
Bangor Slate for your good work. 

Prices, samples, and sales plan on appli- 
cation. 


NORTH BANGOR SLATE COMPANY 


| Established 1863 BANGOR, PA. 
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Here's What's New— 


New Siding and Roofing Booklet 
Offered to Lumber Dealers 


A new and particularly attractive booklet, 
entitled, “Genasco Shingles, Sidings, Roofings,” 
has just been published by the Barber Asphalt 
Co., 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. By using 
four colors, all of the true tones of the many 
siding and roofing designs made by the com- 
pany are faithfully reproduced. All photographs 
were taken so that shadow lines are in evidence, 
illustrating exactly how the materials look in 
place. Each material is shown with complete 
description including colors, sizes, weights, and 
specifications. Designed as an effective counter 
piece, the booklet is no less adaptable as an 
attention compelling mailing piece. It consists 
of 32 pages including the outside cover, on 
which is printed an excellent reproduction of a 
modern residence. Copies of the booklet may 
be had by lumber dealers on request to the 
company. 


Announces New Type Metal 
Moulding 


Pyramid Metals Co., 455 North Oakley 
Joulevard, Chicago, manufacturer of stainless 
steel mouldings, announces a new cap moulding 
for covering the edges of wallboard, tile, and 
other jointed finishing materials. Complete 
information and details will be sent on applica- 
tion to the manufacturer. 


Revolutionary Development in 
Plywood Manufacture 
Announced 


Battens to cover plywood panels are no longer 
necessary, declares A. J. Gram, sales manager 
Vancouver Plywood & Veneer Co., who ex- 
plains that the need for them is obviated with 
the perfection of a new material copyrighted 
under the trade name of “Art-Ply” and for 
which patents are pending in Washington. The 
new material is made like plywood, three-ply, 





Showing appearance of the tile pattern of a new 
batten-less, flush surface plywood in place 


and in 4x8-foot panels. The novel feature of 
these panels is the fact that their edges are 
grooved by special machinery, and into these 
grooves, or dadoes, neat and simple moldings 
are inlaid flush with the surface, and bound with 
water-resisting glue. The moldings are used tc 
create standardized panels of random plank, 
standard plank and tile patterns. These panels 
are joined by a separate piece of the same 
molding which covers rabbeted edges. Recently- 
perfected machines at the factory in Vancouver, 
Wash., groove the plywood for the inlaid mold- 
ing, and other machines lay and glue it. Four 
standard patterns are now available—random 
plank, standard plank, rectangular tile, and 
square tile. After a year of experimentation, 
the company is now on a production basis, 
turning out the new material at the rate of 


about two carloads a week. This output will 
be increased during the next 30 days. 

Art-Ply, according to Mr. Gram, lends itself 
to an unlimited variety of artistic effects. It 
is packed like any ordinary plywood—ten 5x8- 
foot panels to the package, and wrapped in 
manilla with the necessary moldings to cover 
the joints. The approximate weight is 252 
pounds to the package. Illustrated literature 
may be obtained by writing to Mr. Gram. 





New Economical Reflector 
Signs Boon to Lumber 
Dealers 


Development of a sign to give twenty-four 
hour service to lumber dealers without cost of 
any kind other than the initial purchase price, 
is announced by the Dura-Products Manufac- 
turing Co., Canton, Ohio. The signs, known 
as Duradiant, have a countless number of re- 
flector jewels built into them. These reflectors 
are formed of mirror-finish metal, and being 
built into the sign as an integral part of it, 
are practically indestructible, and can not be 
removed, An ad on such a sign shines con- 
tinuously, since rays of light are reflected both 
day and night. Built of aluminum, the signs 
are rust-proof and durable. They are available 
in silver, red, blue, green, golden yellow, or 
any combination of these colors. According 
to the manufacturer, in addition to their nu- 
merous lasting qualities, they are the least 
costly of the reflector type signs. Because the 
signs are so well adapted to all safety purposes 
for trucks and for safety advertising both in- 
doors and out, many lumber dealers have 
already purchased them. Illustrated literature 
and complete details may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the manufacturer. 


Wall Paper Platform Offers 
Cure for All Nation's Ills 


The Lennon Wall Paper Co., Joliet, IIL, 
recently prepared a “Platform” for the wall! 
paper industry, and presented it at the annual 
trade convention held in New York. Almost 
before the first man to take a copy had read 
through the preamble, the whole 500 copies on 
hand had been claimed, and the convention took 
time out to read and laugh. Dealers who would 
like a good laugh, some friendly tips, and some 
homely philosophy, written in a humorous vein, 
and bound in wall paper, may write to the 
Lennon company for copies, which will be 
mailed out as long as the supply lasts. Every 
urgent problem confronting the nation is treated 
in a brief paragraph with a solution which never 
reacts to the disadvantage of wall paper. 


Develops New Type Cribbing 
for Portable Storage Bins 


A recent announcement by H. I. Mattson, 
president of the Mattson Wire & Manufacturing 
Co., Joliet, Ill, states that the company has 
developed and is now manufacturing a new type 
of cribbing to supplement the two already well 
known to the trade. The new type has the 
slats spaced one-quarter inch apart, and the 
special feature is the placing of all wires on 
the outside to provide a clean, smooth interior 
surface. The purpose of this new type of crib- 
bing is to provide an economical material for 
making portable cribs for soy beans and oats. 
With the narrow spacing, when a circle of 12 
to 16 feet has been made, the slats are adjacent 
or so close as to form practically a closed 
circle. The wires are all rust-resisting metal. 
Regular two-inch spacing for portable corn 
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cribs, and for temporary silos when heavy paper 
is used, and one-half inch spacing for silos 
when lighter paper is used, are the other two 
types. Large quantities of all types are in 
stock for quick delivery. New _ instruction 
sheets for setting up portable storage bins and 
temporary silos are now available, and may be 
obtained by writing to the manufacturer. 


New Overhead Door Hardware 
Item Proves Popular Seller 


Particularly popular in the Wagner Manu- 
facturing Co.’s line of overhead garage door 
hardware, is Set No. 917, which is adapted to 
any one-section door, or to a door made of 
two or more sections. One of the reasons for 
the popularity of the item is the fact that it 
may be used to change old-style garage doors 
to modern overhead construction just as easily 
as with new door construction. Chief among 








the advantages of the item are its price, and 
the fact that when a door thus equipped is open 
it is out of the way, and can not be hit by a 
car. A minimum of space is said to be required 
between the car and the garage door when 
closed. Besides the No. 917 set, which is avail- 
able for openings eight foot square, other sets 
for larger openings are available. A new bulle- 
tin, No. 836, describing the entire Wagner 
canopy over-head garage door hardware line 
is ready, and may be obtained by addressing 
the company at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Offers Large Discount to Deal- 
ers to Boost Waterproofing 
Sales 


The Ranetite Manufacturing Co., with main 
offices at St. Louis and branches at Chicago, 
New York and Minneapolis, announces an 
attractive deal for lumber dealers who wish to 
cash in on the large repair market anticipated 
this fall. Its new cistern waterproofing for 
complete reconditioning of leaky cisterns is 
available in both one-gallon and five-gallon cans. 
One-gallon cans, packed four to a case, are sold 
for $2.50, while the five-gallon cans are priced 
at $11.50. A discount of 33% percent in lots 
to the many dealers already carrying the prod- 
uct, and to the many more who are expected 
to stock it this fall, is offered. The company 
distributes through dealers only, and is desirous 
of getting complete dealer representation in 
order to take care of the many consumer calls 
for the material. 





Refuses to Make Emergency 


Charges Permanent 


Wasuincron, D. C., Aug. 11.—Within three 
days of its receipt, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in a singularly brief order, turned 
down the petition of Class I railroads for modi- 
fication of outstanding orders and for other re- 
lief to enable them to publish and file tariffs 
translating present emergency charges into per- 
manent rates. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 











Incorporations 
CALIFORNIA. San Jose—Economy Lumber Co.; 
$25,000. To engage in the lumber milling and 


manufacturing. business. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Southern Lumber & 
Material Co. 


INDIANA. Borden—Crain Lumber Co.; to en- 
gage in lumber business. 
MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Rose Manufactur- 


ing Co., 1448 Paris Ave., S, E.; furniture. 
MISSOURI. Higginsville — Rose-Schoppenhorst 
Lumber Co. 
Springfield—Grant Selsor & Sons Lumber Co, 
NORTH CAROLINA. Rocky Mount—Johnson- 
Matthews Supply Co.; $25,000. To do a general 
lumber and merchandise business. 
RHODE ISLAND. Woonsocket—Bee 
Co.; lumber and builders’ supplies. 


VIRGINIA. Alexandria—Maloney Concrete Co.; 
to deal in building supplies. 

Martinsville—Edsal Desk Co. (Inc.); $25,000. To 
deal in timber and own and operate sawmills. 

Richmond—N. W. Going (Inc.); $10,000. To do 
a contracting and building material business. 

White Gate—Ott Rader Lumber Co. (Inc.); $50,- 
000. To deal in timber and lumber. 


Lumber 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Eastern Terminal 
Lumber Corp.; $110,333. 
Seattle—Courtney Lumber Co.; $50,000. Whole- 


sale lumber and shingle business. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Belva Tie & 
Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Hudson—Barron County Lumber 
Co.; to deal in lumber and fuel. 

Wausau—Wisconsiin Sawmill Corp. To sell lum- 
ber and timber products. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Halfmoon 
Bay—Osborne Logging Co.; $30.000. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—Pacific Hardwood 
Floor Co., 4591 18th St. 

San Rafael—MacCormick-Tucker Lumber Co.; 
lumber and building material yard. 


ILLINOIS. Metropolis—Metropolis Material Sup- 
ply Co.; J. . Helson, owner. Lumber and build- 
ing material supplies. 
_ OKLAHOMA, Claremore—Carl Brasier is open- 
ing a lumber yard on Third street. 

TEXAS. Hearne—Builders Supply Co. has 
opened on Third Street. 

WISCONSIN. Woodruff—Minocqua Lumber Co., 
Minocqua, Wis., has opened a branch yard here. 


WYOMING. Lovell—Big Horn Lumber Co. re- 
cently opened for business. It is owned by Rey- 
nold Olson, 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Haleyville—Haleyville Lumber & 
Supply Co.: interest of Lacy Bradfield purchased 
by Tom Edgil, who becomes proprietor. 


ARKANSAS. Warren—Martin & Moseley Hard- 
ware & Furniture Co. succeeded by Moseley Furni- 
ture & Hardware Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Dunsmuir—Myer & Cooper suc- 
ceeded by F. W. Cooper & Sons, and retail business 
will be expanded. 

Los Angeles—Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co, 
lumber terminal subsidiary at the harbor here has 
changed its name to Inner Harbor Terminal Co., in 
order to distinguish itself from the parent Dela- 
ware company. The change is desirable because 
the subsidiary has lumber accounts besides its 
own, 

San Francisco—Kirchmann Hardwood Co. suc- 
ceeded by Henry Kirchmann, Jr., 400 Sansome St. 


GEORGIA. Savannah—The old Savannah River 
Lumber Co. is being reorganized as the Savannah 
River Lumber Corp, Reorganization was made pos- 
sible through an RFC loan. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Neal-Hay Co., 2656 S. Pu- 
laski Road, succeeded by Hay Veneer Co. 


IOWA. Cascade—Iowa Builders Supply Co. yard 
purchased by St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., 
of Minneapolis, Minn, 

Grand River—Bennett Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Grand River Lumber & Coal Co. 
KANSAS. Green—Farmers 

ceeded by Nelson Lumber Co. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—John V. Harris succeeded 
by Pepper Bros., 5859 Lincoln Ave. 

Big Bay—Brunswick Lumber Co. mill, townsite 

and timber holdings purchased by Kerry & Hanson 
Flooring Co., of Grayling. 
_ Pigeon and Sebewaing—Pigeon Lumber & Supply 
Co. purchased by F'lorondo Schweitzer. The Pigeon 
Plant will be known as the Pigeon Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., and the Sebewaing plant as the Sebewaing 
Lumber & Supply Co. 

MISSOURI. Richmond—Harrison Hardware Co. 
changed name to Harrison’s Lumber & Farmers 
Supply Co. 

NEBRASKA. Lyons—Buckley & Shumway Lum- 
ber Yard succeeded by Buckley Lumber Co. 

Spencer—Nye & Jenks Lumber Co, here pur- 
chased by E. W. Taylor of Omaha and is now 
known as the Spencer Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. Carmel—Hartwell Lumber Co. 
changed name to Carmel Lumber Co. (Inc.) 


NORTH CAROLINA. Pilot Mountain—Reid & 





Lumber Co. suc- 


Nicholson Casket Co. succeeded by Mackie & 
Nicholson Casket Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Calumet—L. T. Samuelson Lum- 
ber Yard sold to Davidson & Case Lumber Co. 

Okarche—Okarche Lumber Co. purchased from 
the late Henry Schroeder estate by the Canadian 
Lumber Co. of El Reno, Okla.; and the name has 
been changed to Canadian Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Cochranton—Sutley Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Moss Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Morristown —’‘ Jones - Marshall 
Lumber Co. purchased by Hamblen Lumber Co., a 
new concern. 

TEXAS. Mineola—B. L. English succeeded by 
Dalworth Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

Monahans—George Gray Lumber Yard purchased 
by William Cameron & Co. 

Overton—J. *, Vickers succeeded by Vickers 
Lumber Co. 

Ralls—Panhandle Lumber Co. here purchased by 
Higginbotham-Bartlett Lumber Co. and the yards 
will be consolidated. 

Trenton—L. F, Southerland & Co. sold to White- 
wright Lumber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Rivesville—F'airmont Lumber 
& Supply Yard succeeded by Fairmont Lumber & 
Construction Co. 

WISCONSIN. Barron, Brill and Rice Lake— 
Andersen Yard Co. yards at these places purchased 
by Central Lumber Co., of Stillwater, Minn. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Huntington Park—Charles_ 5S. 
Brown (Inc.) will establish a furniture factory at 
2001-67 Belgrave Ave. 

LOUISIANA. Plaquemine—Schwing Lumber & 
Shingle Co. plans rebuilding dry kiln, planing mill 
and box factory recently destroyed by fire. 

MICHIGAN. Lake Linden—Bonifas-Gorman Lum- 
ber Co. has erected a modern planing mill adjoin- 
ing its sawmill. 

WISCONSIN. Medford—Hurd Millwork Corp. 
will rebuild factory recently destroyed by fire. 


Casualties 


GEORGIA. Atlanta—Atlanta Cooperage Co. plant 
at Mayes and Elliott Streets, destroyed by fire, with 
loss unofficially estimated at $25,000. Arrangements 
are being made to rebuild. 

IOWA. Lake Park—J. F. Anderson Lumber Co. 
yard here suffered fire loss estimated at $40,000. 

KANSAS. Summerfield—Searle & Chapin Lum- 
ber Co. yard destroyed by fire, with loss estimated 
at $14,000. Insured. Will be rebuilt. 

LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—Standard Box Co. 
sawmill destroyed by fire, with loss of $40,000. 
Quantity of logs and timber also destroyed. 

MARYLAND. Hebron—G. A. Bounds & Co. 
woodworking plant was destroyed by fire, with an 
estimated loss of $30,000. The office and adjoining 
lumber yard were saved. The company is filling 
orders for packing boxes and crates for fruits and 
vegetables from its plant in Salisbury. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—Webster Lumber Co., 
2522 Como Ave. W., mill building and part of stock 
destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $75,000. 

MISSOURI, St. Louis (Maplewood)—Texas Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., 1615 S. Hanley Road, destroyed 
by fire. 

OHIO. Leetonia—I. F. Mellinger Lumber Co. 
buildings, including planing mill, assembly plant, 
paint house, machine shop and stock destroyed by 
fire, with loss estimated at about $100,000, covered 
by insurance. Will rebuild. 

OKLAHOMA. Claremore—Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
office and north storage shed damaged $12,000 by 
fire, partially covered by insurance. Will be rebuilt. 

TEXAS. Diboll—Southern Pine Lumber Co. re- 
manufacturing plant and 30,000 feet. of lumber 
swept by fire, with loss estimated at $25,000. 





Hymeneal 


CRUIKSHANK-LEAGUE Miss Nettie 
League and Charles Augustus Cruikshank, 
president and general manager of the Cruik- 
shank Lumber Co., Hannibal, Mo., were mar- 
ried on Tuesday evening, July 28, in Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Hannibal, Rev. John 
Hines, rector, officiating. The groom is a 
well known retail lumberman with a wide 
acquaintance in the industry. 








ALGUIRE-DELANEY—Miss Regina De- 
laney, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John De- 
laney, of Wagner, S. D., was married to Ray- 
mond L. Alguire, July 17, in the St. Joseph 
Cathedral at Sioux Falls, S. D., by Rev. Fr. 
Vincent Healy. Mr. and Mrs. Alguire will 
live in Sioux Falls, where he is associated 
with the Farley-Loetscher Co., manufacturer 
of millwork. 





Two ways to guard against painful and 
costly accidents to men using power-operated 
wood saws are: guarding the saw, and training 
the operator in the use of the machine. 


YOU Lumber Dealers 
Who SELL GLASS 





EXTRA 
PROFITS 
on GLASS 
REPAIRS 


“Lange Reliable Glass Edger” 


The Lange “RELIABLE” Glass Edger 


will do this profitable work for 
you. We’'lltell you how! Write for 
our catalog and details TODAY! 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 


166 N. May St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 


Spokane, 
Washington 








LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 














Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 














British Columbia Capital City 
Sells Timber Stand 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 8.—A portion of the 
watershed timber at Sooke Lake, on Vancouver 
Island, B. C., will be logged as soon as legal 
agreement is drawn up between the city of 
Victoria, B. C., and D. P. Garrison, according 
to announcement from Victoria.. Mr. Garrison 
submitted the only tender for the work, which 
will result in the city receiving approximately 
$150,000. 
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Stepping Ahead to Bigger Shingle Sales 
to Consumer 


It was one of those rare occasions 
when AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative found W. W. Wood- 
bridge seated at his desk in the 
White Building, Seattle. Mr. 
Woodbridge is manager of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau—in case you 
do not know—but he is seldom 
found in his offices. He spends 
most of his time traveling with the 
men in the field. During the past 
twelve months he has covered 
50,000 miles, and during the con- 
vention season spoke to as many 
rctail lumber meetings as it was 
possible for him to attend. 

In these days when distribution, 
selling and sales promotion are in 
the minds of all business men, 
especially those connected with the 
lumber industry, the record of ac- 
complishment by the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau is outstanding. 


AN OLD INDUSTRY 
TAKES ON NEW LIFE 


A few weeks ago George W. 
Dulany, Jr., Chicago, a leader in 
lumber trade promotion work and 
prominent in retail lumber circles 
as well as lumber manufacturing, 
stated: “We are selling more red 
cedar shingles in Iowa than we 
have for twenty years. Mr. Wood- 
bridge and the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau have done a grand job in 
bringing back an industry that was 
flat on its back.” This tribute was 
delivered before a meeting of the 
trade promotion committee of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 


THREE ESSENTIALS IN 
TRADE PROMOTION 


In reply to questions regarding 
the recent work of the Shingle 
Bureau, Mr. Woodbridge stated 
there are “three essential steps in 
trade promotion work for an in- 
dustry. The first is selling, to the 
industry membership, the necessity 
of co-operation and particularly of 
manufacturing its product in a 
satisfactory manner. The second 
essential is developing the interest 
and intelligent co-operation of re- 


tail dealers and wholesale distribu- 
tors. The third and final step is 
selling the product to the consu- 
mer.” . 


FIRST—A STANDARD, 
QUALITY PRODUCT 


The first step must be fully ac- 
complished before either of the 
others may be successfully carried 
out. Arthur Bevan, as manager of 
the Bureau for several years until 


W. W. WOODBRIDGE 


Manager 
Red Cedar Shingle 


Bureau, 
Seattle, Wash. 


At his headquarters for 
a short spell between 
his extensive trips among 
distributors of the prod- 
ucts of Bureau members. 


he resigned to accept a_ position 
with the NRA, had achieved a 
notable success in leading the red 
cedar shingle industry to accomp- 
lishment of the first step. The in- 
dustry was sold on the value of 
pulling together, and of producing 
a standard product of the highest 
quality, maintained by rigid inspec- 
tion and identified by a Department 
of Commerce label. The basic 
step had been taken when, some 
two and one-half years ago, W. W: 


Woodbridge came to the organiza- 
tion as its manager. 


SECOND—IMPROVEMENT OF 
DISTRIBUTION METHODS 


The next step was to improve 
distribution. It meant developing 
the goodwill of the dealer, inter- 
esting him and educating him as to 
the product, how it is applied, how 
merchandised. The Bureau put 
twelve men in the field. Personal 





calls were made on thousands of 


dealers in all the States. These 
field men held group meetings in 
communities, where dealers, archi- 
tects and contractors got together. 
The meetings were usually ar- 
ranged under the auspices of the 
regional retail association secre- 
tary. Each field man was equipped 
with an automobile and motion 
picture projector, with which he 
showed the shingle industry’s film, 
“Home of the Wooden Soldiers.” 


This film was shown in hundreds 
of localities. Retail dealers have 
been furnished with 12 million 
pieces of advertising literature. 
Messages have been carried to the 
dealers regularly through adver- 
tising in the AMERICAN LuMnzer- 
MAN and other lumber publications. 
Special educational work has been 
carried on with lumber wholesalers 
and commission salesmen; these 
distributors have responded enthu- 
siastically to the Bureau’s friendly 
gesture. One of the latest activyi- 
ties in this branch of the Bureau 
work is the publication of the 
Certigrade Hand Book, written by 
Prof. Bror Grondal, of the College 
of Forestry, University of Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Woodbridge. 

It was this second phase of the 
work, conducted by Mr. Wood- 
bridge during the past year, which 
has received such favorable com- 
ments and active response from all 
organizations among lumber dis- 
tributors, wholesale and retail. 


INCREASED CONSUMP- 
TION IS TO BE EXPECTED 


Now that the second part of the 


program has so successfully been 
carried out, the Bureau has recent- 
ly launched forth on the third 
definite step; namely, its national 
advertising effort to reach the final 
consumer—in other words, the pub- 
lic. On this effort the Bureau is 
spending approximately $10,000 a 
month at the present time, employ- 
ing twelve national publications. It 
is using full pages in four colors 
in several of these publications of 
general circulation. 

The shingle industry, having laid 
a sound foundation for its trade 
promotion by following in logical 
sequence the essential steps in suc- 
cessful modern merchandising— 
standardizing its product on a high 
plane; developing its distribution on 
a national scale; and then going 
forth to back up the efforts of its 
distributors by national advertising 
—can confidently expect that the 
successes achieved in the first two 
parts of its campaign will be fol- 
lowed by equal success in increasing 
consumer buying response. 














Real 

*Old- Time” 
Michigan 

4 White 

Pine 


Frames 











: 4g BradleyMiller @ 
— “Frames 


You can order Bradley-Miller time-tested Northern 
White Pine Frames—and Ponderosa Frames—in Mixed 
Cars with your other White Pine lumber needs. They're 


the same high quality, long life frames Bradley-Miller 
has always built. 


de Also Direct Mill Shipments or Mixed Cars of Genuine 
Oe) Northern White Pine—Idaho White or Ponderosa Pine 
—Yellow Pine—White Spruce—Fir—Red Cedar Lumber 
and Shingles and all other Western Forest items. 


Specialists in Quality Box Shooks 


—) BRADLEY - MILLER & COMPANY 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAR 








painters. 


cate. 


Duplicating Colonial Paints Proves 


Difficult Task 


The current issues of Dutch Boy Quarterly, 
published by the National Lead Co., relates 
some of the paint problems in connection with 
the restoration of Colonial Williamsburg, in 
Virginia, a project now approaching comple- 
tion. An effort was made to duplicate as nearly 
as possible not only the colors, but the paints 
themselves and the methods used by Colonial 
The limited number of paint pigments 
available to early painters simplified the task 
of selecting materials, although historical re- 
search, involving the examination of old records 
and painstaking analyses of samples, was neces- 
sary. According to the article, records indicate 
that white lead was the principal pigment wsed. 
Imperfect manufacture of pigments with crude 
implements produced paints with crude textures 
when dry, which proved very difficult to dupli- 
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New Meter Helps Judge Size of REE LOLLECLLEEEE! ’ ne en : 


IS Forest Fire Tat a | aoe 
MissouLa, Mont., Aug. 10.—Another step a i : .- 
forward in the use of scientific instruments de- 


ndreds veloped specifically for use in forest fire control, 

s have is made with the installation of a new visi- 

million bility meter on each of nine national forests in aa A 

rature, western Montana and northern Idaho, now < » > < 
to the under way. The visibility meter is a small, oa QS a a 

adver- optical instrument which determines the dis-  ? Q© \. 

J MBER- tance at which a lookout may be expected to il 

cations. see the smoke of a small fire under the atmos- 

is been pheric conditions existing. 

esalers 


The race against fires in the forests is not 














these greatly different in principle from the 100-yard 

enthu- sprint in trackmeets. A great deal depends 

riendly upon a split-second start, as well as sustained 
— speed after the runner gets under way. De- 

urcau tection of a fire while it is still very small is 
wd _ the “sprinter’s start” in forest fire control. 
Collen. On days of good visibility, a lookout will be 

Wash- reasonably ‘sure of sighting a small smoke ten 
e. or mere miles away. On other days, a similar 

of the smoke only four or five miles distant is likely 

Wood- to escape detection until much greater volume 
which meaning greater burning—makes itself ap- 
e con- parent. The condition of visibility is one of 
rom all the factors in measuring forest fire danger. 
er dis- \dditional guards are necessary in the forests 
tail. as visibility range decreases, in order to detect 

fires while they are small. 

. The visibility meter is the invention of Dr. 
=D G. D. Shallenberger and Dr. E. M. Little, of 

Doe Montana State University. They undertook 
of the the study of visibility questions under the em- 
ly — ployment of the Experiment Station a couple 

receiit- of vears ; 
> third oe | © If you could see the orders for LIGNASAN* that we are 
nationa! a ‘ 
he final receiving from new customers and old, you would readily 
he pub. — Texans Protest Hardwood Rate ; 
aa Senaiatlias agree with us that there must be a reason! One good 
0,000 a ° = ° 
employ: vene Wes: Sik, Ae, td ee reason is that lumber manufacturers are receiving daily 
HONS. conference here between shippers and the Texas- 
"colors Louisiana Tariff Bureau, to consider the pro- many orders SPECIFYING LIGNASAN-DIPPED LUMBER. 
tions ol posed 50 percent increase of freight rates on And. of h = h - 
R f hardwood lumber, it was declared by E. P. of course, that is because the Ow 
mg a Byars, trafic manager of the Fort Worth : stb nceatie . y LAGMAGAM Coos 
gh ox Chamber of Commerce, that if the increased prevent sap stain; it costs only 12c to 15c per thousand 
iyi rates should become effective the hardwood Tas le ; 
Awe manufacturing business here would be virtually board feet; it is used cold; it is convenient to apply at any 
hol killed. Various other rate subjects were cor- , : ' 
: Gi a sidered at the meeting, which was presided over sawmill; and it keeps lumber bright. 
: poor on by H. N. Roberts, of Dallas, chairman of the 
ts of its Bureau. Bright lumber is easier to sell—that’s why they’re specifying 
yertising 
that the 
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The Forest Service has issued the last of its 
series of twelve bulletins on timber growing 
roves and logging practice in the principal forest 
regions of the United States. This is Technical 
Bulletin No, 511, entitled: “Timber Growing 


Dip one-half the length of 50 freshly sawn, 
very sappy boardsin LIGNASAN solution. Leave 
other half undipped. Carefully mark boards for 
identification later and stack in lower part of an 
air seasoning pile. Inspect when dry and note 
sap stain control on LIGNASAN-dipped ends. 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS — Plants that 
have been down for various reasons, 
largely seasonal repairs, are at work 


again and getting into full swing for fall 
and winter’ business. Domestic business, 
rail, water and local, is steady, and export 
business is showing signs of improvement. 
Plywood plants, down for a time to allow for 
needed overhauling, resumed work last week, 
and present indications point toward steady 
operation for thes remainder of the year. 
Logging operators have been obliged to cur- 
tail activities somewhat because of the forest 
fire danger that has resulted from excessive 
dry weather Log supplies on hand, how- 
ever, are ample to meet any reasonable de- 
mands for some time, so no difticulty is 
expected on that score, 


>. . 
San Francisco, Calif. 
LUMBER CHARTERS.—tThe Pacific Coast 


freight and charter market for July wit- . 


nessed continued new business, according to 
the monthly report of General Steamship 
Corp. Volume did not advance over the pre- 
vious month or two, but nevertheless was 
well maintained. During the month nine ves- 
sels were fixed for full lumber cargo, com- 
parel with 12 in June. Of these nine fixtures, 
six were from ports in British Columbia and 
three from ports in the United States. In ad- 
dition, five vessels were fixed for lumber, 
wheat and general cargo from British Colum- 
bia ports. A considerable parcel business to 
the United Kingdom and Continental ports 
was done at rates ranging from 50 to 55 shil- 
lings. tates to Japan remained the same as 
last month; i. e., $6 on baby squares, $6.50 on 
large squares, and $8.75 on logs. Liners have 
been pressed to accommodate all offerings, 
with the result that tramp operators have 
chartered several vessels on lump-sum and 
are now reletting space to various exporters 
on berth terms. The China market was some- 
what quiet, with rates remaining same as 
last month; i. e., $6.75 on lumber, $8 on logs 
to Shanghai, with an additional 50 cents to 
North China ports. Several fixtures were re- 
ported for full cargoes to Australia on lump- 
sum basis. No fixtures were reported for 
South Africa during the month, although it 
is rumored that a cargo has been sold. There 
has been little or no change in the inter- 
coastal trade. Eastbound and westbound 
business remains active, with more cargo of- 
fering than liners can accommodate. The 
report states that some inquiry is about for 
tonnage on time charter to augment services. 
A report shows eastbound lumber cargoes 
through the Panama Canal for the first six 
months of this year were 37 percent above 
those for the same period in 1935. 


CALIFORNIA PINES.—-Taking a step that 
in the opinion of some should have been 
made at an earlier date, mills have boosted 
the price of Ponderosa shop and better $1 a 
thousand, which reflects the real condition of 
the market for these items. In general, busi- 
ness is good and stocks broken. There is no 
expectation of price changes in common 
grades for immediate future. With excep- 
tion of No. 3, common boards are reported 
moving at a pretty good rate. Eastern busi- 
ness has been fairly light, but a pick-up is 
expected around the close of August, and 
mills are said to be looking forward to a 
good market this fall. Stocks of box lumber 
are being depleted rapidly and becoming 
short in some instances. This is due to new 
developments. mills reversing an old prac- 
tice and now cutting more common boards 
than box lumber, with a view to improving a 
situation that was becoming burdensome. 
Lower box lumber inventories are expected 
by end of year. Already the position of shook 
is better. Although stocks of box are larger 
and prices low, demand is reported picking 
up, with the situation giving promise of fur- 
ther improvement. The drouth through the 
Plains and Prairie States is resulting in an 
increased demand for California farm pro- 
duce, and improved demand for box grades is 
anticipated. The pine moulding trade is re- 
ported in a very healthy condition. Prices 
are said to have increased all along the line 
from December. Current demand has heen 
very heavy, is well above the average for 
this time last year, and the best in the last 
five years. Due to increasing cost of materi- 
als and labor, there is every reason to expect 
prices will advance in the next 60 days. Or- 
der files are heavy, and a rising market is 
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expected during the remainder of the year. 
The sugar pine situation remains about the 
same. If the usual order of things follows, 
sugar pine prices may show a tendency to 
strengthen in the face of increases in Pon- 
derosa items. 

REDWOOD.—The redwood market is re- 
ported very good Dry stocks continue scarce. 
Buyers of tank and vat stocks, unable to get 
dry material, are said to be ordering green 
stocks and drying them themselves. Little 
change of any kind is expected for the im- 
mediate future. The export market has been 
quiet, but a peculiar situation exists, in that 
when orders or inquiries are received, export- 
ers have a hard time locating supplies, be- 
cause of the strong domestic demand for this 
wood, 


DOUGLAS FIR.—There has not been much 
change in the market, although it is reported 
a little firmer. It is believed the next 30 days 
will witness a strengthening tendency. 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES.—Prices remain 
firm, the mills of the Spokane region report, 
and volume of sales continues satisfactory, 
showing little variation the past several 
weeks. The strike in the forest regions of 
Idaho has not slowed up production here to 
any appreciable extent, as most mills were 
supplied with enough logs to permit normal 
operations. 


W. M. Leuthold, president of the Inland 
Empire Lumber Manufacturers’ association, 
made a statement here this week that Inland 
Empire pine lumbermen are losing much 
business on the Atlantic seaboard which they 
were able to obtain under a 72 cent freight 
rate, but which is denied them under the ex- 
isting 78 cent rate. The temporary 72-cent 
rate to points east of Chicago, established 
Aug., 1935, was discontinued July 1. 


Seattle, Wash. _ 


WEST COAST WOODS—For more than a 
month there has been no rain, but there have 
been few forest fires, so the weather favors 
logging, manufacturing and building. De- 
mand for and supply of lumber are keeping 
in good balance, but weakness persists in 
the fir market and many operators are talk- 
ing of closing down. 


RAIL—Prices are steady to slightly 
weaker, declines being more apparent in 
upper items and limited to certain mills 
which either are out for sales volume or 
have a surplus of stock. A good volume of 
orders is coming in. 


INTERCOASTAL—Quite a pick-up in in- 
quiry has developed. Buyers fear marine 
union troubles. There is a big improvement 
in the demand from the Southwest and South- 
east, where farm areas are building ac- 
tively. These buyers held off until the bot- 
tom of the market had been reached, and 
until they knew what money was available 
from cotton and other crops. Ship space is 
becoming tight, due to orders to rush lumber 
before labor troubles develop. American 
mills are refusing to complete loading of 
shingles on orders originating in British 
Columbia: this “split loading” situation is 
admittedly bad. 


CALIFORNIA—This market is actively 
buying. Building is going on steadily in 
California, and fear of strikes at the mills 
and of marine workers is prompting buyers 
to increase stocks on hand. 


EXPORT—A spurt in business from Japan 
cheered exporters the past ten days, but it 
has proved only a flash in the pan. The 
Chinese market is quiet. Rates continue to 
be $6 for baby squares, $6.50 for large 
squares. Oriental space is easy. A lot of 
inquiry is coming from both coasts of South 
America. Volume of orders from the United 
Kingdom is increasing but British Columbia 
is getting all the orders except for a few 
clears. American exporters feel that if 
United Kingdom orders can keep the British 
Columbia mills busy, Northwest mills will 


have a better chance at the Oriental market. 
There is little business from the European 
continent. Stocks of export mills here are 
not heavy, as surpluses are pretty well 
cleared up. Prices are firm except on clears. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR—A fair demand 
continues for cedar lumber. Finish and bet- 
ter, S2 or 4S, 9- to 18-foot items, from 1x8- 
to 1x24-inch, have been advanced $2 to $2.50. 


SHINGLES—The market is weaker than it 
was a fortnight ago, despite curtailment in 
production. Some mills are refusing to sell 
at present market, but there is no difficulty 
buying shingles. Imports of British Colum- 
bia logs are under a ban by the shingle 
unions, which has done much to keep Ameri- 
can shingle-log prices up. All kinds of 
prices are quoted on No. 3 XXXXX-shingles, 
which are hard to dispose of. But the princi- 
pal price weakness is in royals and perPec- 
tions, which are quoted from 10 to 15 cents 
less than they brought two weeks ago. 


LOGS—The log market appears to be a 
trifle stronger than it was two weeks ago. 
There is a wide range of prices for all clear 
logs. Small fir logs bring $11 and $15. 
Peelers sell at $25, $26 and $32. No. 1 fir logs 
average $11, $16 and $22-24. There is a little 
surplus of fir. Cedar for shingles moves at 
$11 to $13, a larger spread than for many 
weeks. Lumber cedar sells from $18 to $20, 
with supplies fair. There is quite a surplus 
of hemlock, which moves at $8 to $9.50. Sup- 
plies of hemlock have been reduced about 
15,000,000 feet the past month. The fir and 
lumber cedar markets are weak, some buyers 
disclose. 








Louisville, Ky. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS.—The furniture 
trade in Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and else- 
where has been buying well, and general 
demand for hardwoods is good. April, May, 
June and July were good months, July being 
better than any previous July since 1929; and 
August is coming along nicely. No. 1 com- 
mon sap gum was reported in good demand, 
and priced at around $29@30 at Louisville. 
There were good sales of both hard and soft 
maple, No. 1 and better. More active cypress 
business was recorded. Poplar 2-A has been 
moving better, but upper grades continue 
slow. Only top grades of oak are selling 
well. Maple, 4/ to 8/4, both hard and soft, 
No. 1 and better, is moving. Mixed car busi- 
ness is taking a little of most items. The 
trade is optimistic, and the only real com- 
plaint is that there are too many producers, 
especially in the South, who during the 
period of depression learned how to mark 
prices down, but have not ever learned that 
a sound margin of profit is essential when 
business is good. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE manufacturers are book- 
ing enough new business to keep order files 
fairly full, but calls are for lower grades, 
with only scattering orders for B&better. 
Commercial buyers are paying as much as 20 
percent higher than Governmental agencies. 
Industrial buyers are taking stock rather 
sparingly, though a few are buying for Sep- 
tember-October delivery. Prices are at about 
the June 30 level. A few items of air dried 
stock have eased off, while small timbers ad- 
vanced about $2. Car decking is sluggish, 
with price ranging about $1 lower than on 
June 15. All grades of No 1 common, includ- 
ing edge grain flooring are off $2. For the 
first time in almost two years, mills are ac- 
cumulating rift flooring, and prices have 
dropped back to $45 for No. 1 and C, and $58 
for B&better in the 1-3-inch; and $43 for No. 
1, and $54 for B&better in the 1x4-inch. Tim- 
bers, 4x4- to 8x8-inch No. 1 or sq. and sd. 
shortleaf are $18, and $5 more for longleaf. 
Long joists bring $2 over prices in June. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING. — Oak flooring 
took another drop July 1, for, in an effort to 
move stock, some manufacturers sold largely 
on the basis of local demand. Gum flooring 
is moving freely at $30@32 for No. 1 common, 
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$50 for select, and $45 for clear, with demand 
largely for No. 1 common and select. 


CYPRESS shippers and manufacturers are 
having a hard time to supply thoroughly dry 
stock, especially in the select and better. 
Calls have been for selects as a rule, and 
mills were shy of 6/4 and up. Thicker cy- 
press is being taken by the Government for 
use on window and door contracts. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—There has been 
a good demand for all woods, with the prob- 
able exception of oak. Manufacturers are 
running full time in an effort to maintain 
adequate stocks, as the demand seems to be 
showing improvement. Prices, however, are 
not satisfactory, but it is felt that there will 
be advances prior to the first of September. 
Practically all domestic consumers are busy. 
Furniture manufacturers are buying gum, 
and supplies of many gum items are becom- 
ing exhausted and they have advanced ma- 
terially. The demand from the furniture 
plants is better than for several years. Fur- 
niture shows were successful, and the retail 
stores are stocking up. Some of the better 
furniture items, that have not been selling 
for several years, are in demand. Oak is 
being used in some instances, but the demand 
for it can not compare with that for other 
woods. Retail lumber yards report business 
good, and some nice sales have been made 
through them, Demand from manufacturers 
of sash and doors, interior trim and other 
building trades items has been exceptionally 
good. Flooring manufacturers continue to 
buy low grade oak, but prices paid are not 
satisfactory to hardwood producers. There 
is a good demand from box and crate plants. 
Export demand is principally for oak, and 
has not been very active. English buyers 
are apparently hoping for lower prices on 
oak, Foreign price offers have not been 
satisfactory, but some orders have been ac- 
cepted. Mills are operating about 55 to 60 
hours per week, and yet sales have exceeded 
production at the majority of them. 





Shreveport, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market has been 
showing gradual improvement. Generally fav- 
orable business conditions in the Southwest, 
including Texas, make manufacturers opti- 
mistic in regard to fall sales volume. Orders 
during the past ten days exceeded produc- 
tion, and in some instances were more than 
double what they were in the preceding 
period. Prices have been showing more firm- 
ness lately. 


HARDWOODS—The market is showing im- 
provement. The demand is fairly good and 
prices are holding firm, although they are 
not advancing. The main demand is from 
furniture plants, with export trade also pick- 
ing up. No. 1 common gum during the past 
month and a half has advanced $2. 





New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Sales volume is _ in- 
creasing, not because of large commitments, 
but on account of the number of orders for 
small quantities. Production, shipments and 
orders are on about the same plane, but there 
has not been any opportunity for an accu- 
mulation of the items that have been diffi- 
cut to find at most mills. Some manufacturers 
report that their business is not as good as 
it was, while others say they have been 
receiving more business than in the latter 
Part of July. Orders of 112 mills according 
to the latest association report exceeded 
those of the week before by 23 percent, and 
those of the corresponding week of a year 
ago by 13 percent. Production was 1 percent 
below that of the week before, but 12 per- 
cent above 1935. Stocks at 91 reporting mills 
Were 92 percent of normal, and 10 percent 
above the amounts these mills had a year 
ago. The local demand is better than for 
several years. July saw the largest total of 
building permits issued in any month for 
four years. August is keeping pace with 
July. Most of the permits are for homes. 





HARDWOODS—Reports vary. Items al- 
ways in greatest demand in all woods are 
in smaller supply than normal, but the 
thicker items are in good supply. Plain sap 
gum is still short. Quartered gum has been 
coming to the front. Many mills are over- 
sold on sap gum. There is an improvement 
in the demand for ash. Oak is being sold be- 
fore it has a chance to be accumulated, espe- 
cially several items that are used by furni- 
ture factories. Mills, which anyway find log 
supply lower, are not disposed to increase 
production. 

CYPRESS—Dry stocks are reported low at 
hardwood mills. Demand is brisk, but dry 
stocks of the items in most demand are hard 
to locate. 

DOUGLAS FIR—The market is in a satis- 
factory condition, with sales increased. A 
cargo of half a million feet of timbers and 
shed stock is expected to arrive here in Sep- 
tember. 





Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST TRADE 
ably slack. Mills and 
being kept busy, 





Business is season- 

retail yards are 
however, handling orders 
booked earlier. Some additions are being 
made to stocks. Very few changes in prices, 
for the industry as a whole, have been noted 
in the last two weeks. Exports from South- 
east ports continue quiet. There appears 
little likelihood of improvement in forward- 
ings to Great Britain and Continental Europe 
in the immediate future, though substantial 
seasonal increases in shipments to the 
Islands and Latin American nations may be 
expected—particularly in view of the gen- 
eral improvement in conditions reported from 
most of these consuming centers. 


RED CYPRESS—Demand for cypress for 
the lighter types of construction, has con- 
tinued exceptionally good through the first 
half of August. This is particularly true of 
Florida, a number of the resort cities—led 
by those in the Greater Miami area—report- 
ing the greatest activity of recent years, in 
home, apartment and hotel projects. Stocks 
for industrial purposes were said to be in 
good demand. 

SOUTHERN PINE—There is not much new 
business during this vacation season, but 
mills and yards are being kept busy han- 
dling business already booked. 

CYPRESS SHINGLES AND LATH—The 
demand for both shingles and lath has con- 
tinued good. The mid-month found a short- 
age still existing in the supply of heart 
shingles and of No. 2, 4-foot lath, but orders 
are being handled expeditiously. 

HARDWOOD—Demand is fair and ship- 
ments good, with production normal for the 
season, but there has been little change in 
price levels. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


RETAIL—During June 486 retail yards in 
‘the ninth Federal Reserve district sold 13,- 
150,000 board feet of lumber, compared with 
10,831,000 feet in June, 1935, and 10,227,000 
last May. Stocks at 461 yards totaled 
72,456,000 feet June 30, compared with 
79,392,000 feet May 31, and 67,104,000 feet 
June 30 last year. Total sales of all ma- 
terials at 486 yards amounted to $1,759,300 
during last June, while in May they totaled 
$1,442,920, and in June, 1935, $1,375,000. 


NORTHERN PINE—Extreme drouth has 
curtailed rural demand to a considerable ex- 
tent, but in the larger cities building is 
going on apace, and as a result the sales 
volume is holding well up to the average 
of former years, if not above that level. In 
the suburbs, particularly, small home build- 
ing has taken on an unprecedented spurt. 
Late reports that the harvest is not nearly 
so bad as was formerly believed lead opera- 
tors to view tthe situation optimistically. 

NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—With farm 
work at its height there is little demand for 
posts. The pole market depends almost en- 
tirely on replacement buying. No price 
changes have been announced for either poles 
or posts during the past several weeks. 


MILLWORK—Business is centered in the 
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larger cities, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth, there being little demand from coun- 
try areas. Prices are steady. Drouth re- 
ports have influenced considerably the vol- 
ume of sales in the smaller communities and 
on the farms. Calls for estimates have in- 
creased steadily during the past two weeks, 
and it is hoped these will be followed by a 
fair proportion of actual buying this fall. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WoOODS—tThe foreign de- 
mand for fir continues light, but inquiries in- 
dicate an increase. Domestic business is 
quite active. Much building is going on 
along the Pacific coast, in response to a de- 
mand for dwellings as a result of an influx 
of people from the East. From many smaller 
communities come reports that houses for 
rent are not to be found. Western pine is 
reported active at firm quotations, excepting 
the lower grades, which are showing some 
weakness. The spruce lumber market is so 
active again, and the demand for factory 
stock so heavy, that quotations on some shop 
items have advanced from $1 to $2. Export 
business which has been dull for a few 
weeks, is also reported much improved. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA pine demand has been 
held down by very hot weather, but July 
business was much better than expected and 
shipments apparently were in excess of pro- 
duction. Some items are showing.signs of 
life, particularly small framing, like 2x10- 
and 12-inch in 18- and 20-foot lengths, and 
also large timbers and sizes for the wood 
preserving companies to go to either the 
railroads or other large industrial users. 
Dressed and resawn box has been moving 
better and its price is very firm. The price 
situation is very good. Though the air dried 
roofer market has been far from active, 
prices have been maintained. The trend of 
production during these very hot days has 
been downward, and showers nearly every 
day this month have been sufficiently heavy 
to shut down mills and retard drying in the 
open air, so many small mills without proper 
funds have been forced out of the picture. 
Farmers are making a heavy demand on 
cheap labor and millmen are having trouble 
keeping sufficient crews. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Buying by furniture plants 
on this market has been limited to hand-to- 
mouth lots of 4/4 FAS plain and quartered 
sap gum, with a sprinkling of maple and 
chestnut. Prices have been fairly well main- 
tained, but no advances are reported except in 
thick FAS white oak from the Appalachian 
district. This item is scarce because heavy 
cuttings of clear oak for the cooperage trade 
have exhausted the surplus of dry stock. 
Distilleries are taking clear oak at premiums, 
to comply with contracts for bonded whiskies. 
Appalachian red oak has also stiffened in 
price as a result of scarcity of Appalachian 
white oak. Flooring oak has strengthened 
in sympathy, but demand has been rather 
slow, owing to the fact that a large propor- 
tion of the single-family homes being erected 
are of moderate price and do not call for 
oak flooring or hardwood trim. Fairly good 
repeat orders for one and two carlots of oak 
and chestnut have been placed by interior 
trim and other industries. Inquiries indicate 
that the fall trade may be more active, as 
a number of public buildings with Federal aid 
are being figured. Wholesale hardwood yards 
are taking fair amounts of thick Appalachian 
white and red oaks. Orders from automobile 
factories are tapering off. A few inquiries 
are out for box car repair stock and maple 
decking for gondolas and other heavy 
freight-car floors. 





SOFTWOODS—Southern pine and cypress 
are active, because of the many single- and 
two-family homes being erected. Prices are 
fairly firm. Dry cypress stocks are said to 
be scarce and are firmly held. 





THE HUMAN machine is much like the auto- 
mobile. About the time it begins to enjoy rich 
blessings of maturity it starts to fall apart. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, MaAss., Aug. 10.—Proof that the 
trade swing is definitely upward is the gain 
in total receipts by water over 1934 at New 
England ports from Portland, Me., to Bridge- 
port, Conn., which totaled 135,150,000 feet, com- 
pared with 1935 receipts at the same ports of 
200,136,000 feet. This same general trend 
toward recovery and price stabilization is found 
also in the market for eastern spruce, and while 
there are no reliable statistics available as to 
the volume of stock moving by rail and water 
to the New England yards and industrial plants, 
it is known that most northern New England 
mills are running to capacity. For a time in 
early July, shippers of spruce were wary about 
adding the $1 increase in the freight charge 
which came in force on July 1, but this increase 
has now found its way into the selling price 
of nearly all items in dimension and random 
sizes, though boards are still available at the 
June and July price level. 


The second largest housing project in the 
country—exceeded in size and cost only by the 
Knickerbocker Village in New York—swung 
into action Friday when the contractor began 
hiring a crew of 750 building workers to pro- 
ceed with the erection of 1016 apartments that 
are to constitute Old Harbor Village in the 
South Boston section, a Federal Housing project 
that is to cost $4,991,000. There will be some 
call for coarse form lumber, doors, flooring, 
finish and kitchen cabinets of wood, but it is 
not a project in which forest products will play 
a leading role. 

Preliminary announcement of a Boston con- 
ference on “Distribution,” to be held at the 
Hotel Statler Sept. 28 and 29, has just been 
made. It is sponsored by the Retail Trade 
Board of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
in co-operation with the business schools of 
Harvard and Boston universities and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The theme 
for this 1936 conference is “Distribution and 
Public Relations.” There is a registration fee 
for all who attend the conference, but a com- 
plete transcript of the proceedings will be pub- 
lished in book form for the convenience of 
those who can not attend, and will be sold at 
$3.50 a copy. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK.—The 
volume of orders for direct mill shipment has 
been small, as the retail dealers appear to 
have been able to pick up such lots as were 
required at the distribution yards, or from 
current arrivals of unsold lots at the termi- 
nals. Assortments at the distribution yards 
are badly broken and total holdings are not 
excessive. The mill discount remains at $11 
@11.50 and, while most transactions have 
been at the latter figure, the mills resist all 
efforts to push the discount up to $12, and it 
is reported here that a meeting of manufac- 
turers in Seattle last Thursday decided to 
curtail production through August by one- 
third, pending resumption of heavier buying. 
A wire today indicates that most mills have 
stabilized at the $11 discount level. Locally 
there are no quotable price changes, but dis- 
tributors agree that keen competition has 
brought some price concessions for unsold 
parcels now being discharged from the boats. 
Cargo receipts at Boston in July totaled 
7,847,464 feet, and compare with an average 
in July in the past six years of 7,003,230 feet. 
This latter figure includes the two midyear 
months in 1934-35, when the two months’ to- 
tal was slightly under 3,000,000 feet due to 
transportation tie-ups. The total for the 
first seven months is 80,918,320 feet, against 
an average in the previous six years of 59,- 
423,193 feet. The first seven days in August, 
deliveries totaled 5,114,284 feet. A consensus 
of retail dealers in the Boston area seems to 
settle upon 30 percent as the figure that 
fairly represents the increase in yard deliv- 
eries thus far this year over the same period 
one year ago. 


EASTERN SPRUCE.—The larger Maine 
and Provincial mills that cater to the New 


England and New York yard trade report 
substantial order files, and as a rule, are run- 
ning to capacity. For several weeks after 
the rail freight advance of $1 came in force 
on July 1, most mills absorbed that extra 
transportation cost, but during the past week 
this item has been added to delivered prices, 
All of the 2-inch sizes in dimension and ran- 
dom have been uniformly advanced $1 to 
bring the small scantling sizes to $30@31. 
The 2x10- and 3x10-widths that will be pro- 
duced during the next 30 days are covered 
by orders at a price range of $36@38. For 
most board items, prices have not changed, 
though the popular 1x10-inch rough has been 
pegged up $1 to $36@38. Current spruce quo- 
tations will be found on another page. 


LATH AND SHINGLES.—A strong call for 
lath and shingles for remodelling and repair 
work lends an improved tone to the market, 
The standard 1%-inch lath that will be pro- 
duced at the mills in the next four weeks are 
already covered by orders, at the price range 
of $5.25@5.50, with the wider size, shipped 
chiefly to interior points, only a trifle less 
strong at $5.50@5.75. Eastern white cedar 
shingles are active, and steady in price. The 
extra grade holds the June gain of 25 cents 
to $4@4.25 per thousand, while sales of clears 
have gained in volume, with top prices 15 
cents higher at $3.50@3.75. The lower grades 
are active, but show no price changes, as 
quoted in another column. Of West Coast 
red cedars there is a fair volume moving to 
the yards, but surpluses at the mills result in 
a weak and irregular price basis. , For mill 
shipment, all-rail, the 18-inch Perfections, 
delivered, are listed at $4.84, and the 16-inch 
XXXXX No. 1 at $4.24; No. 2, $3.24, and No. 3, 
$2.94. These prices are being shaded 10 to 
15 cents. Local storage yards have succeeded 
in assembling a complete line of grades and 
sizes where the price range is $4.70@4.75 for 
Perfections; $4.20 for the XXXXX No. 1; $3.20 
for No. 2, and $2.70@2.80 for No. 3. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS.—The market is 
very strong for all standard items in maple 
and birch, and premium prices apply where 
prompt delivery of dry stock is called for. At 
the cutting-up factories, inch and thicker 
maple FAS is active and firm at $80@82 for 
inch, and a range of $90@95 for the 2-inch. 
Birch is running close to maple prices in all 
grades and sizes. Common and select birch 
is higher at $58@60 for inch. The maple heel 
shops have bought freely of thick maple, 
needed to complete their contracts in a sea- 
son that has been generally active. There is 
a drive on to raise heel prices to offset the 
higher cost of maple. Standard cross-cut 
2-inch—90 percent usable for heels—is uni- 
formly held at $85, though a number of the 
larger mills with a strong outlet in other 
lines do not quote below $90, but no sales are 
reported at that figure. 

PINE BOXBOARDS.—Demand is active, 
with supplies at the mill yards adequate 
though not excessive. A good average run 
of inch round edge is held firmly at $15.50@ 
16 on cars at the mill, and the inch square 
edge, to grade No. 3 barn and better, at $26@ 
26.50. Lots delivered by truck at Boston 
points sell mostly at $29@30. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The movement of lumber from the yards to 
the building lots continues active, and in much 
greater volume than in any recent year. Most 
dealers in the outlying districts therefore ap- 
pear to be definitely impressed that demand 
will steadily increase through the remainder of 
the year, by reason of a long list of home 
building projects that are now being figured. 
Most yards in suburban residential sections are 
concentrating upon supplying material for single 
homes, and are paying little attention to the 
speculative development projects where groups 
of 10 to 450 houses are being erected, mostly 
by promoters who have little if any regard for 
the dealers’ standard slogan, “Maximum dis- 
tribution through the retail yard.” The head 
of one large yard located ten miles from City 
Hall told the writer that competition for these 
large volume orders was so keen that there 
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was little encouragement to go after this class 
of business. “When a project,” said he, “is to 
use several million feet of coarse framing and 
boards, the stock is not coming from lumber 
piles assembled on the retail yards. It will go 
direct from the waterfront by truck if the de- 
livery point is within trucking range. That 
opens the bidding to all types of retail dealers, 
and the one who will put the order through 
his books at the least gross profit often gets 
the business. A well-equipped yard with its 
heavy, overhead costs to cover, has found by 
experience that these big schedules are supplied 
chiefly by the smaller dealers who have little 
or no overhead to worry about. Often there is 
more normal profit in a single house bill than 
can be won from one of these big promotion 
schedules.” 

Wholesale offices here produce more generally 
optimistic reports as to volume of business than 
at any time in the past five years. One dis- 
tributor is convinced that receipts of West Coast 
fir and hemlock for the current year in the 
New York area will total well beyond the 
400,000,000-foot mark, a figure that has not been 
reached since 1928. The 1935 total was 380,000,- 
000 feet, and that was a gain of more than 
100,000,000 feet over the preceding year. Hold- 
ers of unsold lots, in storage or afloat, are in 
a stronger price position than in early July, 
and quotations for either dimension or boards 
c. i, f. at the docks here are fully 50 cents 
higher and reflect a steadier tone than mill prices 
on the West Coast, where the discount basis 
from list 32 ranges from $11 to $11.50, with 
most of the larger mills holding at the former 
figure. Many of the smaller yards are securing 
all needed fill-in supplies at the local terminals, 
but the volume of mill schedules for direct ship- 
ment has dropped steadily during the past thirty 
days. For 2x3-inch, 10-foot dimension, price 
c. i. f. the docks here is held at $25.50, with 
the longer lengths. up to 24 feet at $31.50. All 
other dimension and small timber sizes hold 
very close to the list shown in the July 18 
issue. All sizes of boards are moving freely, 
and accumulations have melted rapidly. The 
popular 6-inch size is well sold out and firm 
at $28.50@29.00 for the No. 1 common, and 
$27.50 where 15 percent of No. 2 is called for. 
Many sales call for an equal amount of No. 1 
and No. 2 fir and/or hemlock to sell at a price 
close to $26. The call for carload lots of 
southern pine finish, Idaho pine, oak flooring 
and eastern spruce is more active than at any 
time in recent years at this mid-summer period, 
and the price trend for southern pine and east- 
ern spruce is definitely upward. The latter has 
apparently gained $1 in carload prices as the 
mills finally decided to pass along to the con- 
sumer the $1 advance in freight rates which 
came in force on July 1. Eastern spruce lath 
continue in strong position, as previously re- 
ported, Most sales are at $6 a thousand, with 
the tendency toward a higher rather than a 
lower level. Sales of part cars have been noted 
at $6.25. 

Otis Norton Shepard, president of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
left Thursday for a three weeks’ trip to the 
Pacific Coast, during which he will visit the 
branch office of his lumber company in Seattle, 
also the North Coast office of the association, 
in charge of Roy A. Dailey. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE.—Business keeps 
up at a rate comparable only with the best 
of normal years, omitting 1929 as abnormal. 
Lumber has been received in large volume 
and the distribution has proceeded rapidly 
enough to prevent accumulations of conse- 
quence, though some gain in the assortments 
is to be noted. Prices have been well main- 
tained. 


LONG LEAF PINE.—Receipts take care of 
current requirements, and withdrawals from 
arriving stocks continue to show gains. 
Potential buyers show little or no resistance 
to paying the prices asked. 


; WESTERN WOODS.—Demand for Douglas 
fir is active, with stocks not so large as to 
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exert any pressure upon quotations. Pon- 
derosa pine has been harder to buy. Indica- 
tions of labor troubles in the producing 
regions find reflection in an increasingly ac- 
tive inquiry. Much lumber is moving over 
the railroad lines so as to meet urgent needs. 
The outlook is regarded as the most favor- 
able in years. 


CYPRESS is being sought in increasing 
quantities. The millwork plants are in the 
market for a large volume. 


HARDWOODS.—The market for oak, ash, 
gum, tupelo and other woods has been defi- 
nitely stimulated by the liberal buying of 
furniture at recent shows. Inquiry for hard- 
woods has been speeded up accordingly. 
Though mills are being operated at capacity, 
various items can not be supplied as readily 
as buyers could wish. Sellers find it possi- 
ble to hold out for their figures, and do not 
hesitate to turn down orders offered at lower 
figures that recently prevailed. Exports are 
of course affected by the troubed conditions 
in Europe, but foreign business makes a wel- 
come addition to the sales volume. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is beginning to show a 
little improvement, and is expected to de- 
velop a still more active trend after Labor 
Day. There is some holding up of retail 
orders, on account of the vacation season. 
Most lumber prices show a steady tone, and 
in some lines advances have lately taken 
place. There is not as much doing in shin- 
gles as in some midsummer seasons, and some 
wholesalers regard prices as out of line, due 
to high freight rates rather than to un- 
reasonable mill prices. 


HARDWOODS—The market is quiet and 
wholesalers expect a little decline from July 
volume, owing largely to the fact that many 
vacations are being taken this month in 
woodworking industries. Flooring demand is 
fair, with both oak and maple prices holding 
steady. Red gum prices are reported strong, 
while those of sap gum are weak. Prospects 
are good for large building trades consump- 
tion this fall. 


WESTERN PINES—Idaho pine prices have 
lately been advancing and are called strong. 
The rise is attributed chiefly to troubles with 
woods labor. Some advances have taken 
place in various items of Ponderosa pine, but 
other items are easy. Sugar pine prices re- 
main steady. Buying is in small volume, but 
is expected to improve in the near future, as 
retail stocks are short. 


NORTHERN PINE—Demand is on a mid- 
summer basis, with many dealers holding off. 
The outlook is for an increased building de- 
mand next month. Sale of crating and box 
lumber is checked by the protracted drouth. 
Prices throughout the list have shown little 
change recently. 





New Type of House Is 
Shown to Public 


(Continued from Page 37) 


floors in the other rooms were carpeted. It 
may be remarked here that the entire place is 
furnished to show visitors how it could look 
when occupied. The kitchen measures 9%4x12- 
84, and is equipped with steel cabinet units. 
An oil-burning furnace equipped with a winter 
air-conditioning system, and laundry trays are 
in the utility room adjoining the kitchen. All 
windows are fitted with venetian blinds. The 
house and its garage have a frontage of 54 
feet, and depth of 22 feet. 

There are about 250 variations possible with 
the eight basic plans, according to the builders. 
All of the dwellings would be of the flat-roof, 
one-story styling. The largest house designed 
has seven rooms, but most of the plans provide 
fewer rooms. It was hoped by the builders 
that twenty-five of the homes might be built 
in the Chicago district during the summer. 





One oF the greatest satisfactions one can 
glean from life is the building of bridges so 
that the traveling of those who follow us will 
be a bit smoother. 


LUMBERMAN 





~ YOU CAN 
DEPEND UPON 


HEN you buy cypress that carries 

the “Arrow Brand” trade-mark, you 
can be definitely certain that it is 
genuine Tidewater Red Cypress, the 
true species of “The Wood Eternal”. 
That it is properly seasoned before it 
leaves the mill, and carefully and pre- 
cisely manufactured. These features 
should be important to you as a dealer 
because they are important to your 
customers. 


In addition to the “Arrow Brand’ trade- 
mark, every item of cypress sold by the 
Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Com- 
pany is grade-marked in accordance 
with the specifications of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
Jacksonville ...... Florida 


| | 
WILLIAMS & VORIS 
LUMBER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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California White 
so and Sugar Pine 


Fir Wallboard $233" 274 


West Coast Products 
William Schuette Company 
New York 
Offico—4i East 42d St. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











12 Years Manufacturing and Distributing. 
Stocks on hand at all times for Prompt Shipment. 


CEDAR CRAFT PRODUCTS, Inc. 


1052 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








G. A. Larson, commission lumber salesman 
of Chicago, and Mrs. Larson spent the first 
week of August at Lake Shawano, Wis. 


H. B. Gorsline, of the National Lumber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., was in Battle Creek, Mich., re- 
cently due to the illness and death of his father. 

A week’s vacation was spent at Bigwin Inn 
on Lake-of-Bays, Ont., by Ralph C. Crowley, 


vice-president of the Atlantic Lumber Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
W. R. Erisman, of Mixer & Co., (Inc.), 


uffalo, N. Y., has returned to his desk from 
a vacation at Cedar Bay, which is on the Can- 
adian shore of Lake Erie. 

The Central Lumber Co., of Stillwater, 
Minn., has purchased the yards of the Ander- 
son Yard Co. at Barron, Rice Lake and Brill, 
Wis., and has taken possession. 

A falling pile of logs severely injured H. F. 
Beal, employee of the Burrus Lumber Co., 
Beaumont, Tex., recently. He suffered a frac- 
ture of both legs, a broken arm, and possible 
internal injuries. 


Orrin S. Good, of the Orrin S. Good Lumber 

Co. (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y., was a _ recent 
visitor to northern California pine mills, as was 
Lyman Taft, Jr.. of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Builders Supply Co. of Cedar 
Iowa, announces that its plant and in- 
ventory at Cascade, Iowa, have been sold to 
the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. which 
has already taken possession. 

Mr. and Mrs. 


The lowa 
Rapids, 


Kurt Stoehr, of Chicago, will 
spend next week in northern Michigan and 
Wisconsin. They plan to visit some of the 
mills from which the Oconto Co., with which 
Mr. Stoehr is associated, buys lumber. 


C. W. Buckner, northern and southern Cal:- 
fornia representative of the Harbor Plywood 


Corp., Hoquiam, Wash., has moved his office 
from 557 Market Street, San Francisco, to 
larger quarters at 525 Market Street, Room 
712, 


Mr. and Mrs. Homer R. Foster returned 
Aug. 3 to Chicago, where Mr. Foster is in the 
hardwood wholesaling business, after a ten-day 
trip by boat around the Great Lakes, during 
which they visited Niagara Falls and other 
points of interest. 


Recent visitors to lumber offices in Buffalo, 
N. Y., included two New York City represen- 
tatives of lumber companies: N. Morgan, 
of Shevlin Pine Sales Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Harry O. Geary, of the Red River Lumber 
Co., Westwood, Calif. 


Tyler Baker, of the Sweetwater (Tex.), 
office of the Burton-Lingo Co., has been pro- 
moted to the managership of the company’s yard 
at Snyder. Mr. Baker was succeeded by Paul 
3rown, who formerly was bookkeeper for this 
concern’s branch at Odessa. 


The 13-room Colonial frame house owned 
by Joe Wilson, owner of the Sparta (Ky.) 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., and its contents 
were burned recently when defective wiring 
started a fire which could not be controlled. It 
was one of the nicest homes in Sparta. 


G. A. Vangsness, Chicago lumber wholesaler 
and secretary of the National Association of 
Hardwood Wholesalers, and Mrs. Vangsness 
and their daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Negley, planned to leave Aug. 15 for a 
two-weeks’ vacation at Sugar Lake in northern 
Minnesota. 

The Panhandle Lumber Co., 
eral manager, John 


through its gen- 
Dimeling, presented 280 


acres of timberland to the Mt. Spokane State 
Park, Spokane, Wash., recently. The area is 
covered with tamarack and fir, and work of 
clearing away the slash will be undertaken at 
once by CCC workers. 


C. W. Cress has been chosen president of 
the Everett Lumber & Supply Co., North 
Baltimore, Ohio, after purchasing the holdings 
of another stockholder, thus obtaining a major 
interest in the concern. The company has two 
branches in other towns, and handles lumber, 
coal, cement, paint and builders’ hardware. 


L. F. Brost, veteran manager of the W. E. 
Terry Lumber Co., Beardstown, Ill, next week 
will start his first vacation in fifteen years. 
He was elected Illinois delegate to the Interna- 
tional Convention of the Knights of Columbus 
at Toronto, Canada, Aug. 18-20, and will be 
away from his desk for two weeks. 

More than 100 persons, including a number 
of prominent Forest Service officials and out- 
standing local lumbermen, were present at the 
Aug. 5 San Francisco Lumbermen’s Club 
luncheon to welcome Arthur Koehler, chief of 
the wood identification department of the Forest 
Products Laboratory in Madison, Wis. 


N. H. Huey has opened an office for the 
Oregon Lumber Co., Baker, Ore., at 7il 
Brandeis Theater Building, Omaha, Neb. 


Twenty-five years ago Mr. Huey had headquar- 
ters in Chicago for the Oregon Lumber Co., 
but went into the retail lumber business in 
Arkansas City, Kan., and later spent about nine 
years in Phoenix. 


Employees of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, enjoyed an 
afternoon of sports, contests and bridge at 
Meridian Hills Country Club, Aug. 7, followed 
by the annual banquet. J. D. Haryey was in 
charge of the program, which included swim- 
ming, golf and tennis, prizes for which were 
awarded at the dinner. 


T. C. Combs, southern California represen- 
tative of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and a captain in the army engineers 
reserve, reported for duty at the Reserve Offi- 
cers Camp in the Presidio at Monterey, Calif., 
Aug. 8. It is reported that Mr. Combs will 
discuss timber engineering and timber con- 
nectors before the reserve officer group. 


E. M. Boyd has been elected president of 
Brown Fraser & Co. (Ltd.), 1150 Homer 
Street, Vancouver, B. C., dealer in building 
equipment and supplies. Mr. Boyd’s appoint- 
ment follows the recent death of Arthur C. 
Brown, president of the company since its in- 
corporation in 1911. F. W. Swannell is to 
continue in the capacity of secretary-treasurer. 


Theodore Knappen, editorial director of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
who was one of the numerous victims of the 
summer’s extraordinary heat (having been over- 
come in New York City on July 7) is now re- 
cuperating at the home of his sisters, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ames and Mrs. Marjorie Peabody 
Waite, at the Yaddo estate, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 

In an address at Iron Mountain, Mich., July 
25, to 120 retail lumbermen, D. S. Montgomery, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, sounded a warning against con- 
sumers’ co-operatives. He declared that the 
co-operatives are a grave problem to retail 
lumber dealers. The address was given before 
a joint session of northern Wisconsin dealers 
and Michigan retailers who met for one day. 

Harold S. Foley, vice president and general 
manager of the Brooks-Scanlon Corp., Foley, 
Fla., has been honored several times recently 
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with farewell parties before he leaves to assume 
his new duties as executive vice president of 
the Powell River Paper Co., of Powell River, 
B. C., which is called the world’s largest paper 
mill. He was the guest of the members of the 
Florida Board of Forestry, of which he is presi- 
dent, Aug. 8. He will continue as a vice presi- 
dent of the Brooks-Scanlon Corp. of which his 
father, J. S. Foley, is president. 


Thomas H. Maxwell has become manufac- 
turing superintendent of the St. Helens (Ore.) 
mill of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co, 
He has been with the company several years at 
its Port Gamble mill. At St. Helens, he suc- 
ceeds John Sten, Sr., who came to the firm 
twenty-five years ago from the Wisconsin lum- 
ber mills. Mr. Sten, who has served as super- 
intendent and assistant manager, will continue 
with the concern, but with less arduous duties, 
The mill recently resumed operations after he- 
ing shut down a month; for the present, largely 
due to the shortage of saw logs, there will be 
only a day shift. 


Lyle S. Vincent & Co., Seattle, Wash., an- 
nounce that Jack C. Smith has become affiliated 
with the firm and will assume some of the 
activities heretofore handled by Mr. Vincent. 
Mr. Smith had manufacturing experience in the 
North and on the West Coast. For the past 
three years he has sold railroad car material 
and industrial requirements as well as regular 
yard items in the Atlantic Coast territory. The 
addition to the staff is due to the increased 
volume of orders developed by the New York 
office, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, under Guy N. 
Smith’s management, and by the Portland, Ore.. 
office, 378 Pittock Block, in charge of John N. 
Manning. 


The following persons connected with asso- 
ciation work attended the National Institute 
for Commercial and Trade Organization Ex- 
ecutives at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., Aug. 2-8: George C. Ehemann, assistant 
secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Chicago; George N. Lamb, execu- 
tive secretary of the Mahogany Association, 
Chicago; Peter C. Gaffney, assistant to the 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans; Frances E. Harris, executive 
secretary of the New York Building Congress, 
New York City; Paul S. Collier, secretary- 
manager and J. M. Haley, assistant manager 
of Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y.; Grace Westcott of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Houston, 
and Harris Mitchell, secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Lumber & Building Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Richmond. 


Executive of Sow Compuny Captains 
Olympic Hockey Team 


Horace C. Disston, manager of the steel sales 
department of Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), 
Philadelphia, sailed Wednesday, July 15, on the 
S.S. Manhattan as one of more than 200 Ameri- 
can athletes who are representing the United 
States in the Olympic games at Berlin. Mr. 
Disston, an expert hockey player, is captain 
of the field hockey team which is representing 
Uncle Sam in this branch of sport. He is a 
graduate of Princeton University, where he 
won a letter in football and gained recognition 
in ice hockey and tennis, He was given his 
present position with the company after spend- 
ing several years in the steel plant and in the 
metallurgical laboratory. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Jacksonville Jottings 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Aug. 10.—T. M. True, 
secretary of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla., spent 
some days in Atlanta, Ga., last week on busi- 
ness connected with his organization. J. A. 
Prestridge, assistant secretary of the associa- 
tion, spent a few days, earlier in August, in a 
swing through Florida, visiting a number of 
the mills. 


Alvin Huss of Huss Lumber Co., Chicago, 
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distributor in the Chicago Area for the Flor- 
ida-Louisiana Red Cypress Co., was a visitor 
in Jacksonville recently, and while in Florida 
visited some of the mills. The trip to Florida 
was also made by Emil Carlson, president of 
Johnson & Carlson (Inc.), of Chicago, large 
users of cypress stock in manufacturing tanks. 
_ 


Saw Manufacturer's Salesmen Meet 
with Thermometer at 104 


For the purpose of equipping its salesmen 
with first-hand information about what the 
plant is doing in the way of enlarging and mod 
ernizing its equipment, and to carry on a gen- 
eral sales conference, Henry Disston & Sons 
(Inc.), makers of saws and other cutting tools, 
called all of its salesmen together for a meeting 
at Philadelphia in July. Portions of the twe 
days given over to the meeting were spent in 
inspecting the new machines that have been 
installed as a part of the company’s program to 
offset obsolescence. In carrying on this pro- 
gram in the last year, more than a half-million 
dollars has been spent for new machinery and 
buildings. Despite the fact that the temperature 
hovered in the neighborhood between 100 and 
104 degrees most of the time, the meeting was 
one of the most enthusiastic ever held. Inter- 
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kinds has been aided accordingly it was stated. 

Information about the market similar to Mr. 
Thurman’s was expressed by M. S. Baer of 
the hardwood firm of Richard P. Baer & Co. 
of this city. Mr. Baer said that the furniture 
show in New York had proved a good business- 
getter for the hardwood division, and prompted 
manufacturers of furniture to place large orders 
for lumber especially gum, tupelo, cottonwood, 
basswood and maple. 





New Lumber Company Opens 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 8.—The Courtney 
Lumber Co. is a recent addition to the local 
lumber colony, following its incorporation for 
$50,000. The concern will conduct a wholesale 
lumber and shingle business. The officers are: 

President—C, I. Courtney. 

Vice president—Lyman J. Bunting, Yakima, 
Wash. 

Secretary-treasurer—B. M. 

Directors—M. V. 
the above officers. 


Courtney. 
Bunting of Yakima, and 


Mr. Courtney, president, is well known in 
western lumber circles. He was formerly en- 
gaged in the wholesale lumber business and 
also manufactured lumber. For many years he 
operated the Standard Lumber Co., and during 


°. sac gianenee 





Disston Industrial representatives meet in convention at home office in Philadelphia as thermometer 
registers 104 


esting and informative conferences and talks 
were interrupted by several excursions to points 
of interest, and an afternoon golf tournament 
between salesmen. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows the salesmen assembled in one of 
the company rooms while the temperature 
struggled upward from a 100-degree start in 


the morning. 
—_—_—_—_ 


Lumber Sheds and Stock Burned 


The entire stock of lumber, millwork, paint 
and builders’ hardware was destroyed by a fire 
of unknown origin at the Hanson Park Mill 
& Lumber Supply Co. (Inc.), at 5924 W. 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, Aug. 9. M. Hill, pres- 
ident, said that the loss would run between 
$50,000 and $75,000. The buildings in the yard 
were relatively new, and were almost fully 
covered with insurance. One of the firm’s 
trucks was entirely burned, while a second was 
badly damaged. 

Mr. Hill stated that the company would build 
new structures similar to the former ones im- 
mediately. Temporary offices were established at 
5943 W. Grand Avenue, and business is con- 
tinuing through the volunteered co-operation of 
fellow lumber dealers in the district. 

——__—____—_—_— 


Furniture Show in South Is Boon 


to Lumber Sales 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 10.—B. R. Thurman 
of the Camp Mig. Co. of Franklin, Va., gave 
a glowing report to the local trade last week 
about the stimulating effect of the furniture 
show at High Point, N. C., on the lumber in- 
dustry, especially the hardwood section. He 
said that 2,500 buyers registered, and that their 
furniture purchases were far ahead of other 
markets. The demand for hardwoods of all 


the past year he managed South Sound Lumber 
Sales (Inc.), a sawmill selling agency for the 
California market. 

a 


British Timber Delegation Visits 


Canadian West Coast 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 8—E. B. Monk- 
house, of Liverpool, president of the Timber 
Trade Federation of the United Kingdom; A. 
M. McVey, secretary, and E. H. B. Boulton, 
technical director of the Timber Development 
Association of Great Britain, left Liverpool on 
July 31 for British Columbia, where they are 
to be the guests of the Government of British 
Columbia on an inspectional tour of forests and 
timber mills. 

The party will also meet the British Columbia 
Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ Association 
in Vancouver on Aug. 13. In Montreal, on 
their outward journey, they will meet repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation on Aug. 8. 

They leave Vancouver on Aug. 22 and re- 
turn to Liverpool on Sept. 2. 





Ox Teams Being Used to Log 
Illinois Timber 


Harrispurc, Itt., Aug. 10. — Primitive 
methods of timbering are being used by J. H. 
Curry, of Shawneetown, IIl., in clearing two 
tracts of virgin timber totaling about 40,000 
acres, along an old slough, which is the former 
bed of the Wabash River, six miles north of 
Shawneetown. Ox teams of six and eight are 
being used to haul the timber to four sawmills 
in operation in the two tracts. Horses would 
mire in the soft earth of the slough, Mr. Curry 
said, and it was necessary to import the oxen. 
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OBITUARY RECORD 





CHARLES WEBSTER, 77, founder of the 
firm at Waucoma, Iowa, which bears his 
name, died at his home in that city on July 
31. His passing will be noted with sincere 
regret by many friends in the lumber in- 
dustry, for he was widely known and liked. 
Mr. Webster was born May 18, 1859, on a 
farm near Waucoma, and all of his life was 
spent in or near that place. When he was 
16, he became convinced that he was not 
suited to farming so ventured forth first into 
the study of law, then taught school for a 
time, and for a few years worked at teleg- 
raphy, for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroad. In 1882, with his brother, Ace, he 
opened a lumber yard at Waucoma, under 
name of Webster Bros., a partnership which 
lasted fifty years. His interest in the lum- 
ber trade was Keen and it was not very long 
before the firm was operating a number of 
yards in Iowa towns. He branched out into 
the grain and creamery business, and was 
one of the first to see the future of tele- 
phones, organizing a number of small tele- 
phone lines in Iowa, building them up, and 
finally selling out to the Bell Telephone Co. 
He was a true pioneer, entering new projects 
that were coming into the community and 
taking an important part in their develop- 
ment. After the death of his brother, the 
company became known as the Charles 
Webster Lumber Co., and his sons entered 
the business with him At one time the 
company owned yards throughout the Da- 
kotas, Montana and Iowa. Later Mr. Webster 
sold his interests in many of these yards, 
but retained the Waucoma yard until his 
death. In 1883 Mr. Webster married Dolly 
Potter, who with three sons survives him. 
Always active in association work, Mr. Web- 
ster served as president of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association for two terms, and 
as director for many years. He was a pub- 
lic spirited man, serving four terms as rail- 
road commissioner of Iowa, and during the 
war served with the Fuel Administration. 
He was primarily a builder, with a construc- 
tive mind, thinking broadly for the upbuild- 
ing of the communities in which he oper- 
ated. He was a great lover of home -and 
home folks, made friends easily and kept 
them. He had a fund of good stories and 
was always a welcome addition to any so- 
cial gathering. One can truly say of Charles 
Webster that “he lived a useful life and 
= world was better for his having been 
ere.” 


HENRY P. DAIN, 79, president of N. Dain’s 
Sons Co., Peekskill, N. Y., died July 26 of 
heart trouble. Following his graduation 
from Peekskill Military Academy, Mr. Dain 
started working in the lumber yard of Om- 
bony & Dain, the latter partner being his 
father, Nathaniel. When John Ombony died, 
Mr. Dain took his sons, Henry P. and Frank 
M., into business under the name of N. Dain 
& Sons. After the death of the elder Mr. 
Dain, the firm was incorporated as N. Dain’s 
Sons Co. The business has continued under 
the last name, and was managed by the 
brothers jointly until the death of Frank. 
Mr. Dain was president, his son, Henry P., 
Jr., was vice president, and Thomas A. Dain, 
secretary-treasurer. The elder Mr. Dain was 
in the lumber business sixty-two years. He 
was prominent in Masonic circles, and was 
an enthusiastic sportsman. Surviving are his 
widow, four sons and a daughter. 


FRANK J. BURNS, 62, president of the 
lumber company in Chicago bearing his name, 
died Aug. 5 in the Presbyterian Hospital. Mr. 
Burns had been in the lumber business in 
Chicago for the last thirty-seven years. He 
was an architect before entering the lumber 
business with his brother, John E. Burns. 
Mr. Burns had lived in Chicago since 11, hav- 
ing gone to that city from his birthplace in 
Natick, Mass. He was one of the incorpora- 
tors of the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in 1920, and was its president 
in 1923. At other times he was a trustee 
and treasurer of the body. Mr. Burns was 
a member of the Knights of Columbus. Sur- 
viving are his widow and three daughters. 





FRED C. BELL, 57, of the firm of Sanders 
& Bell, retailers of lumber at St. Thomas, 
Ont., died Aug. 1. He was a director of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
(Inc.), and was this year’s president of the 
Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. In 1909, with the late Richard 
Sanders, he started the firm of Sanders & 
Bell, of which he became vice president. Mr. 
Bell was an active churchman. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, and a daughter. 


WALTER LaFAYETTE SHEPHERD, 59, 
president of the Shepherd Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Montgomery, Ala., and widely known whole- 
sale lumberman, died at his home in that 





—— 


city, Aug. 7. He was born into the lumber 
industry, as his father, Marshall L. Shepherd, 
was a pioneer lumberman in southern Ala- 
bama. Mr. Shepherd entered the business 
with the W. T. Smith Lumber Co. of Chap- 
man, Ala., and later was a traveling repre- 
sentative for several wholesale lumber com- 
panies. With eighteen years of experience 
behind him, he started his own company in 
1915 and it eventually became one of the 
largest in the State. His widow, four broth- 
ers and three sisters are left. 


HARRY H, WIGGIN, president of Wiggin 
Terminals (Inc.) and for more than fifty 
years prominent in lumber activities at Bos- 
ton, was fatally injured on Thursday, Aug. 
6, when he plunged twenty feet down a flight 
of stairs in an unoccupied building that was 
being remodelled in 
Gloucester, Mass., on 
the North Shore. He 
was 71 years of age 
and a native of Somer- 
ville. Mass. When a 
young man he served 
as city salesman with 
the hardwood firm of 
Weston & Bigelow, and 
later joined with 
Frank W. Lawrence in 
the wholesale hard- 
wood concern of Law- 
rence iggins. 
While this business 
was still active. he de- 
veloped the Wiggin 
Terminals on the 
waterfront in Charles- 
town, erecting a series 
of 8-story brick ware- 
houses for the storage 
of cotton, wool, sugar 
and newsprint paper. 
He later acquired large 
additional areas of 
dock property, and ten 
years ago, at a cost of 
three million dollars. 
completed what is said 
to be the largest and 
best equipped lumber terminal on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, covering 32 acres and equipped 
to store 100,000,000 feet of lumber. The lum- 
ber firm of Lawrence & Wiggin was dissolved 
twenty years ago, and Mr. Wiggin had since 
devoted his entire time to terminal manage- 
ment, though for a number of years he op- 
erated a hardwood sawmill at Plaquemine, 
La., managed by George H. Damon, under the 
title H. H. Wiggin Lumber Co. In business 
and social circles his friends were legion. He 
was an ardent yachtsman and for many years 
his boats had flown the commodore’s flag in 
the Annisquam Yacht Club. Twenty-five 
years ago, at the invitation of Kaiser Wil- 
helm, he participated in a yachting festival 
at Kiel, Germany, and at that time met the 
German monarch. Mr. Wiggin’s winter home 
was in Brookline. with a summer residence 
in Annisquam. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Gertrude Sherburne Wiggin, a married 
daughter and two sons, Morrill Wiggin, pres- 
ident of Piers Operating Co. (Army Base) and 
the Lumber Stevedoring Co., and H. Sher- 
burne Wiggin. Both sons have been assocl- 
ated with their father in the terminal] and 
lumber business. 


FREDERICK C. KUEHNLE, 51, president 
of the Fidelity Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
died July 26. He entered the lumber busi- 
ness thirty years ago, and in 1926 helped 
start the company with which he was asso- 
ciated. At one time he was president of the 
Cleveland Lumber Club. His widow and 
mother survive. 


WILLIAM F. RYDER, who spent forty- 
three years in the service of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. of Kansas City, Mo., died Aug. 
4 at the home of a son in Fayetteville, Ark. 
The lumber community of Ryderwood, Wash., 
was named for him. He had lived in Beau- 
mont, Tex., the last twenty years. 


WILLIAM McCOWAN, 77, one of the or- 
ganizers in 1905, of the Gross & McCowan 
Lumber Co., Joliet, Ill, died Aug. 3. The 
firm became inactive in 1928, but retained 
its charter and Mr. McCowan kept the title 
of president until his death. Surviving him 
are a daughter and a sister. 


J. Z SWARTZ, 78, well known in lumber 
circles of Grand Rapids, Mich., the last forty 
years, died in that city, July 27. For many 
years he owned and operated the Swartz 
Lumber Co. His widow, three sons, two 
daughters, two brothers and a sister survive. 











A. F. CONKLIN, 65, brother of C. E. Conk- 
lin, who is secretary-treasurer of the White 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Many Southern Pine Items Continue in Low Supply; 
Stronger Prices Expected in Fall 


Southern pine shipments during the two weeks ended Aug. 
| were considerably in excess of production, and orders did 
not run far behind the shipments, also exceeding the cut. 
Such a good showing at this season indicates that middle West 
retailers expect fall sales to be better than was feared as 
first reports of drouth damage to crops came in. Southern 
trade during the hot months is usually slack, but reports indi- 
cate that it is better maintained this year than normally. On 
it, the mills rely for the bulk of their fall sales, and it is ex- 
pected to be exceptionally good this year, because of good 
crops and good prices. Reports indicate that yard buying is 
still cautious, so that any increase in call on retailers will 
quickly be reflected in mill order files. While mill stocks have 
increased about ten percent above last year’s level there is 
certainly no surplus of the popular items, some of which are 
still difficult to buy except in mixed-car quantities. Small-mill 
offerings are said to have been reduced, because of damp 
weather and harvesting activity of the operators. Quotations 
show little change, except that the lower grades seem to be 
recovering from their recent weakness, while many sellers are 
acting on the belief that as fall demand makes its appearance 
there will be advances. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Are Dull; Eastern Spruce 
Is Active and Stronger 


Northern pine demand, which to date this year has been 
below last year’s level, has given some recent signs of improve- 
ment. Just as the handicap of low competitive rates was less- 
ened, drouth hit its important western sales territory. The 
effects of this are now seen to be less severe than was at first 
feared. Footage sales of Northwest retail yards in June were 
20 percent above last year’s, largely for city building; and a 
fair farm sales volume is expected this fall. In the Niagara 
sales area, prospects for fall building are considered good. 
While fruit and vegetables bring better prices, reduction in 
the pack has hurt box demand. 


Northern hemlock sales volume has been rather low recently, 
but a good farm demand is expected from Michigan-Wiscon- 
sin territory as field work is completed. 


Eastern spruce has benefited by active building trades con- 
sumption in the East, and order files have been so well filled 
out that producers have been able to add the recent freight 
rate advance to many items. New England mills are largely 
relieved of competition from the Maritime Provinces, which 
find a receptive market in Great Britain. 


Domestic Cargo and Rail Markets for Fir Increase 
Takings; Firmer Prices Predicted 


Domestic demand for West Coast woods showed a further 
appreciable increase in the two weeks ended Aug. 8, with 
foreign volume maintained, and orders exceeded production by 
7 percent, though reports of identical mills showed output to 
have been on the same level as in the preceding period. The 
price situation has not been satisfactory, because of the accu- 
mulation of some surplus stock, and weakness in lumber has 
found its reflection in a cut in prices of logs. There has been 
much talk of curtailment, but even without it the growing do- 
mestic demand for fall requirements promises to bring about 
an early strengthening of the market. 


A larger proportion of the rail sales are being made to retail 
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yards, and as recent reports indicate that increases in crop 
prices will offset the reduction in their volume caused by the 
drouth, it is believed that farm purchasing power will be sus- 


’ tained and that rail volume will be good during the fall. Some 


surplus items have been disposed of at price concessions. 


Atlantic coast sales volume is good, but arrivals of unsold 
cargoes offered at concessions prevent prices from gaining 
much strength, though the discount is held to $11.50 and some 
have reduced it to $11. The California market is reported firm 
and strengthening. Competing British Columbia mills are said 
to be devoting more attention to Imperial markets ; of domestic 
cargo business in the week ended Aug. 1, only about two per- 
cent went to Canada. 


Canada continues to get the bulk of the export orders, with 
the Oriental market quiet. European demand for clears has 
been slow and they are rather soft. 


Strengthening in Some Western Pine Items Reflects 
Improved Statistical Position 


The western pine mills in the two weeks ended Aug. 1 
reported sales volume 34 percent larger than in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, compared with an average of 17 
percent above for the year to date. Some eastern buyers, be- 
cause of reports of strike tie-ups at the mills, have been laying 
in a little stock for fall needs. The market is beginning to 
reflect the strengthening statistical position of the mills, for 
while stocks are larger than last year’s, they have undergone 
considerable reduction since the first of this year. Idaho and 
sugar pines are advancing. Ponderosa shop has been marked 
up, with commons steady but expected to improve as fall 
buying begins. The commons have been under the handicap 
of greater production as the mills turned more of their low- 
grade cut into these and less into box. Partly as a result, box 
lumber, until recently a drug on the market, is not in such 
surplus and has tended to stiffen, especially as there has been 
a good western demand for fruit pack containers. Middle West 
and eastern retailers have been inclined to hold off, because of 
drouth damage reports, but now see hopes of a fair fall trade 
and may be expected soon to replenish depleted stocks. 


~ Some Hardwood Items Advance on Improvement in 


Sales; Fall Trade Promises to Be Good 


Hardwood mill reports show new business exceeding out- 
put, and shipments behind the bookings. The market is being 
strengthened as a result chiefly of furniture plant buying, for 
the furniture industry in June booked 66 percent more orders 
than in the same month last year, and its unfilled orders June 
30 were practically double—96 percent above—last year’s. The 
best demand seems to be for southern red gum and northern 
hard maple, and prices of the former wood have been marked 
up. Sap gum supply is being depleted and it shows more 
strength. Activity at many woodworking plants is at its sea- 
sonal low, and much better sales to miscellaneous users are 
expected within the next few weeks. Building trades consump- 
tion is well maintained. Oak flooring has shown recovery from 
its recent weakness, advances having been made in a number 
of items, and prices of rough oak may be expected soon to 
benefit. Millwork plants and retail yards are sending in a fair 
volume of business, and an increase in this is counted on as 
fall building gets under way. Export trade shows a moderate 
but encouraging improvement, but price offers are frequently 
unattractive. Though some items are in low supply, the general 
disposition of mills is to keep output in line with sales. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 














Mast and west side mills have reported the following. average f. 0. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 
Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Aug. 1-6, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the month 
of July have been inserted and starred (*): 

West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
, dard Partition, Standard Rough Finish Ceiling, Standard No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortleaf 
ee “a _ Lonuthe B&bett bee Lengths Standard Lengths oxé Dimension 
= 1% x4— — rm | 
1x3 rift— % x4&6— Inch thick— ee a° ee i ere 18.51 16.68]55 ¢ 217 a9 
B&better B&better.. 41.00 *38.25]4 ......,, 45.00 _....\mo' noha es yd) ee 06 ieee * Se re 
Shortleaf.. 61.00 63.16 ‘ : Spa *44.76 *38.81]. a ahi ee scat 
No. 1 Shiplap and ‘ eee esa 761 ex4— No. 3 Fencing, 2x6 
se — Te Boards, 10-20’ IxS@id” 22 2452:11 oaeae B&better.. 28.84 28.22| Stamdard Lengths [12 & 14... 17.61 17.01 
Nog et ed h'98 #3527 [1x8 «...-. 34.88 35.36|19 011! G687 961,00|NO- 1 .... 27.10 26.18 1x4... 1482 12.18 ~<a ve eeeee 17.61 17.60 
- ae wn’ 11x5&10 37.73 41.75 +4 i ae 5 : x 
1x3 flat a cae 5184 52.21] ini — — 1 Pencing, 10-90 1x6 CM... 14.55 15.51/12 & 14 19.63 18.06 

Teena, -8 53.32 *53 X4 seseee 35.28 36.2% _ heee® 20.68 17.58 

t better 38.8 35.5 f Finis 4 Bon weeeee 53.32 53.08 : 26.66 36.06 No. 3 Shiplap and y 
B&better. 38.84 35.59 Sur mee h, 5&10 napa: 387.78 357. 06 Sa a te 36.66 36.06 Png rom Pee 2x10 je le 
No. 2 .... 25.00 24.50|B&better BSc s 6 04 . » No. 1 Shortleaf Lengths : -++ 20.75 8.57 
1x4 rift— Inch thick— af ee ae Dimension a 15.71 15.25|16 ------- 21.22 18.55 
B&better bone eeees 43.93 43.50)) eat 2x4 Senet 16.09 14.18 |2x12 
Shortleaf.. 62.24 62.79|8 --++++=- 44.55 43.53 04 te 4x4.*26.61 *25.25|12 & 14... 25.26 22.33]1x12 ..... 15.99 15.40 13 & 14 20.52 *19.98 
ene See anced, Se pa 3.3 4.13 |? X4.*26.61 *25.25) 76 2533 24.37 jpdberey 22°13 215 
Fr . OS Pee 56.44 49.90 4x6—8x8 sot an *25.25 i. ahaha mp — Plaster Lath x 
Shortleaf : -*53.90 *51.04 i—_ - 49.33 46.85 5x12-12 2x12' 51.06 . = " 22.60 21.49 %x1%", 4 Drop Siding, Standard 
No. 2 ....%35.00 *34.00 12 70.95 63.65 Shortleaf 12 & 14... <6. s No. 1 3.72 3.82 Lengths 1x6” 
—_—> hese amme "  13x4&4x4.. 24.15 22.46]16 ....... 25.10 20.48/59 3°77: $35 0 317 , 

— Mee S.cce- Bote o6.16[SEGceo*: Ged tees (2s in © iiagend solr 

37 36.60\5e10 .. 2°: 096 *63.01 eer ce 26.15 2650112 & 14... 24.00 22.32 o. mension 231 *33.05 
Ne a: 3384 seeslee? °°": A383 #74.23 [SxLCLOx10 24.00 24.0116 2.2. 55:09 22.79| Random Length |R&Potter.. 32.31 333-05 
as... oe ae.” — "ree cos Ses Seee lente 2x4 Short- No. 116— 
5x12—12x12*28.32 28.00 ie cel 2 o. 
Casing Base & Jamb oe mee sane 27.75 25.39 leaf .... 16.55 %13.83 
. Inch thick— _| No. 2 Shiplap and r 797 25.85 B&better.. 36.89 34.44 
OM vecweeed 40.19 39.50| Boards, Std. Leth. |14 ------- 27.97 9-02 |Shortl't & os her No. 1 35.70 34.75 
B&better, i Soa out 40.57 39.50|Shortleaf— 16 ....ee- 29.58 25.57/2x6 ...... 15.33 13.75 |, seh ini 
1x4 WES BA scenes 40.88 41.00}1x8 ...... 19.06 18.28|2x12 2x8 cote 16.50 *13.69 |A8sorted patterns 
1x6&8.... 52.48 52.81 Ixs&i0 45.84 45.80|1x10 ..... 19.56 18.44]12 & 14... 30.10 26.00)/2x10 ..... *15.66 *13.41|B&better.. 41.18 25.79 
1x5&10.... 55.59 53.93/12 ....... 63.75 58.00|1x12 ..... 25.28 20.90/16 ....... 32.49 28.14|2x12 ..... 15.00 *13.67|No. 1 .... 34.59 35.00 
Seattle, Wash., Aug. 8.—Prices for red . [Special Air Mail to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o.b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, %2-inch 

Gees gate sak 

GaIMOR ccccccccccese 25. ’ ' 
ae errr rr 29.00 25.00 22.00 
GelMGN ceccececosese 30.00 27.50 24.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
CR 6 cckwerdbeees cbuveckkeberveteues $40.00 
SO. ccnccthedebewsteusourenackeeneen 50.00 
SEE. ccondseedrnneneeeeseeteerwennes - 60.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 8-18’ 
82S or S48 
or Rough 
es. aa de ERR eee ee $50.00 
ise” .. ey ere seit Daten eihdo Adio Sele ana 55.00 
rr Serer er ree er 62.00 
ne ee decane RARER WARM ae wens 72.00 
a ae me ae WER Eee coos 
1320" Sent ne oa an enna baboon 
EE EEE PEO I ee 97.00 
Celling or Flooring, B&better, 4-18’ 

Se. ckkskiecdissnadrbenavenneneeuneenen $30.00 
Se ak eRe eee ee ok eee 32.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 


Listing under $3......cccccccscccccces 64% 
Tésting $3 And OVEF.....vcccccccccces 59% 
Series 7000— 

Listing under $6.......-.cescesecoees 64% 
Listing $6 and OVEF......cccccccccees 59% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 

100 ie & 
Ce cccuasdoctsagecedksesédueeeeetndsesawe 
i¢e nnd pew abathe seh endearekeeeunawne .37 
BO” cncnnsdenswnseeensescknnsaneecneres .50 





WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 10.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 
Finish— Factory stock— 

2" 71.00 : . 
eet Se dies it 00 SS ey $29.00 
eo ) erase 33.00 

1x5- —11" 60.00 ; ° tact achicha 233.00 
Bevel Siding eM es coe ee 24.00 

%x4"—B and eee cask 36.00 

better 24.00 ee eos 37.00 

16 x6” 

i chew duwaeea 34.00 FS) ies se 4.00 

oa. ae Green 

eva cate dacs all 25.00 box .$13.00@ 14.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 


report the following prices realized fa »d 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
Aug. 38: 
First Second Third 
4) eee $67.77 $59.91 $46.96 





Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. logical points of 
origin—Memphis and Johnson City, Tenn., 
and Alexandria, La. 


1§x2%” EF 3x2” 3x1” 


Clr, qtd. wht....$90.000 $70.00 $65. 00 $47.00 

Cie. G66. £06....«¢ 75.00 60.00 50.00 47.00 

Sel. qtd. wht.... 64.00 50.00 48. 00 43.00 

Sel. qtd. red..... 55.00 47.00 45.00 43.00 

Clr. pln. wht.... 65.00 54.00 52.00 38.00 

Clr. pln. red..... 58.00 51.00 46.00 37.00 

Sel. pln. wht.... 52.00 42.00 41.00 35.00 

Sel. pln. red.. 50.00 44.00 37.00 36.00 

No. 1 com. wht.. 43.00 35.00 35.00 29.00 

No. 1 com. red... 42.00 35.00 34.00 29.00 

Ss Sa 26.00 25.00 19.00 18.00 
1%x2” %x1%” x2” 

Clr. qtd. wht. ef 00 $65.00 

Clr. qtd. red..... 65.00 60.00 

Sel. qtd. wht.... 54.00 54.00 

Sel. qtd. red..... 54.00 54.00 axaa 

Clr. pln. wht.... 58.00 55.00 $62.00 es 

Clr. pin. red..... 53.00 52.00 55.00 /.... 

Sel. pln. wht.... 53.00 50.00 52.00 

Sel. pln. red..... 51.00 49.00 47.00 

No. 1 com. wht.. 47.00 41.00 44.00 

No. 1 com. red. 47.00 41.00 43.00 

NO. 2 COM. cccccs 4.00 22.00 eihe 


New York delivered prices may be ieee 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
fs-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- 
and j,;-inch, $4.50 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the following differentials 
figured on Memphis origin: For }#-inch stock, 
$6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and ;;-inch, $3.50. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 8.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. mill, on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipment direct to the 
trade appear below; and straight-car prices, 
depending on the items, are from $1 to $3 


less: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B&bt Cc 
eee $42.00 $32.00 $19.50 
Flat Grain Flooring 
SS Sey arte $27.00 $23.00 $17.00 
Be vcdeussvncecunun 28.50 25.00 20.00 
Ceiling 

rere $23.00 $21.00 $15.00 
BE sieerevsenenes an 26.00 23.00 17.00 

Drop Siding, 1x6 
, CCC OCT Cee $28.00 oes. 00 $19.00 
Be bperGeteacnaten 28.00 26.00 20.00 

Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6 1x8 1x1 1x12 
| a rr $18.00 $18.50 $18.50 $21.00 
saceceas 14.00 14.50 14.50 15.00 
Se Bre 10.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 

No. 1 Common Dimension 
12 14 16 1 20 

2x 4 00 one. 2 oF. 50 $38. 50 $22.00 
2x 6 - 19.00 9.50 50 20.50 
2x 8 - 18.50 13: 30 20. 00 th :00 20.50 
2x10 .... 20.50 Hy 00 21.50 23.50 23.50 
2x12 22.50 2.50 22.50 23.50 23.50 


2x4, 8, "$20; 2x4, 16, $21. 
Random—No. 2, 2x4, $16; No. 3, $10.50. 


No. 1 Common ee and/or Surfaced 





Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 foot and shorter and 
EE aati a owen eo 66 ak oa am’ . $17.50 
a Se SO ee eee a 17.50 
Re ee Oe OF Oc a6 6c b se sbe none cians 18.50 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period 
June 29 to July 18, inclusive. Averages in- 


clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 
are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8 6/4x8 
Se.ects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. & war. 
ot 2 semeenceueso $45.85 $57.25 $57.25 
Cf ane 34.14 41.75 39.75 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
ei ria a dace wwe ee $28.53 $20.93 
a ee Se ai os it TI 28.32 20.73 
Commons, S82 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
DES LcccewaGen ea eden Males $23.87 $18.76 
o, ) re 27.82 17.60 
No. 4, 4/4 | Serre 13.94 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 8 
Spiects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wadr. 
OSS ee ee $54.28 $76.40 
oS fi 2 ee 40.53 57.00 


Commons S2or4S 
Colonial Sterling Standard 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
EL 2 wena nie eae eee 036.39 $31.02 $22. 32 
eee araniace eee 64.87 41.03 26.25 
Guatity Cle. 4) Wik sks ccccccsivcs $17.50 
Sugar Pine 

1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 

Se.ects, S2 or 4S— &wdr. &wdr. &wdr 
) i: ae $81.19 $74.86 $75.63 

- ar 68.00 64.03 63.83 
PC SS, rcs i Se a's! GA 53.17 48.32 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
OO ee eer ee $43.67 $24.96 $22.75 
SE og adie wo ete a oe 42.51 25.41 21.20 
en adeacuseekw en 55.19 26.71 19.46 

Larch—Douglas Fir 

Dimension, We. 4; Bibs 6 cccccsesvesicenss $21.54 
Trenaneion, We. 1, BESS. .ccecccecverses 20.22 
Boards, No. 3 S20r4S 1x8.............. 20.70 
Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr. 4 RL....... 38.06 











August . 


Following 


Qtrd. Red 


8/4 FAS 
4/4 No.1& 
5/4 No.1& 


Qtrd. Bla 
5/4 No.14 


Plain Sar 
4/4 FAS. 
FAS. 
FAS. 
No.14 
No.14 
No.1é 
No. 2 
No. : 


Le 


—— 


Follov 
Wausau, 


Brown / 


ee 


Key s 
grade, | 
better, { 


Follo 
chanta! 
points 
Lower 
sub-sta 
16 feet 
each 2 


Extra 








1936 


» 


) 


lmber 
nonth 


East 
Side 
af 


*19.98 
21.50 


ndard 
af 





AN] 


quota- 
ms in 
to the 
prices, 
to $3 


D 
$19.50 


$17.00 
20.00 


$15.00 
17.00 


$19.00 
20.00 


1x12 


fandard 
No. 3 
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F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
































Following are ranges of f.o.b. mill prices of rough, air dried southern hardwoods, from reports of pa st sales during the week ended Aug. 3: 
Qtrd. Red Gum— Qtrd. Sap Gum— Plain Red Gum— Qtrd. White Oak— Magnolia— Soft Maple WHND— 
oe WE ca Sac csieks 59.75 rer ey pee 60.50 |4/4 No.1&Sels...... 52.75 |4/4 FAS........... 42.75 16/4 FAS .......... 39.00 
oe! 55.00@61.50|4/4 FAS .......... 32.25 }4/4 No.1@Sels 27.00@ 27.50 | Plain White Oak— 4/4 No.1&Sel....... 25.25|/6/4 No.1&Sels...... 29.00 
Ag Retry 64.75|5/4 FAS .......... 34.25 |5/4 No.1&Sels 27.75 @32.50 o ag |o/4 No.l&Sels.... 2: 32.00 
1/4 No.1&Sels 35.00@37.00|6/4 FAS .......... 35.00|6/4 No.1&Sels 36.50@39.50 |$/4 No-1&Sels...... 32.00 16/4 No.1&Sels.... 35.00 | Willow— 
6/4 Ne. ieWele 59.750 42.98 O/6 FAS ---c++c-++ S818 | Pinte Minsk Gam— 4/4 No. 2 Com...:. 22:00 ee. dink iit oea------' .OOS28 
Qtrd. Black Gum— ey i Ea 63.00 ove Pan. 7° ee somases Plain Red Oak— a 6/4 Log lie aie 16.50 4/4 No.1&Sels 26.00 @ 28.75 
5/4 No.1&Sels...... 21.00|4/4 No.1&Btr....... 29.001474 No 1&Seis 18.00@ 18.50 4/4 FAS...... 61.50@ 53.50 | wim — VA No. 2 & Com.... 16.00 
. I : ‘ : oe 6 5 etareeseeene SGlo te wham jj i<«anag le? “OR BORecs0-20 8 . 
Plain Sap Gum— _ agg tetas pape 5/4 No.1&Sels...... 22.00 1674 FAS... 1.10! 61.75 |6/4 No.1&Sels...... 23.25 
Pap an aa /4 No. Fosccces * Plain Popl 4/4 No.1&Sels 28.50@ 30.00 | 8/4 No.1&Sels...... 23.25 | Hackberry— 
4/4 FAS......27.50@28.00|8/4 No.1&Btr....... 32.50 . 5/4 No.1&Sels 27.75 @ 32. 8/4 No. 2 Com 12.50|}4/4 Log R 20.0 
5/4 FAS......30.00@31.00 |474 No.1&Sels 24.50@25.00|4/4 Box bds. 13-17. 56.00 [9/4 No.l&Sels 27.75@32.50) | UU © “bless ss weed SE Eee 
6/4 FAS... .--30.00@31.50|544 No 1a@Sels *25.00|4/4 Saps&Seis...... Sent’ eS SU... <. 19.50 | As Fe EO Meeeeesens 2 eats 
4/4 No.1&Sels 19.00@ 21.00 | 0’, No iesels 23.00@ 26.00 |944 Saps&Sels...... 44.00 | Plain Tupelo— 4/4 BAS ones ee see 40.50 | Cottonwood— 
5/4 No.1&Sels 21.00@ 23.00 | 9/4 No.1&Sels 23.00@26.00 1474 No 1&Sels...... 26.25 14/4 FAS »5.99 | 444 No.1&Sels 24.25 @ 27.00 ‘i 
$/4 No.1&Sels...... 25.00|8/4 No.1&Sels 24.00@28.00| 674 No. 2 Com..... 31.75]. 0 5.001474 No. 2 Com...... 15.00 | 4/4 Box bds. 13-17. 56.75 
1/4 No. 2 Com 10.50@ 15.00 |14/4 No.1&Sels..... 53.00]474 No. 2-B..14.00@14.50 | Mixed Oak— Basswood— oS Gen ae 46.75 
5/4 No. 2 Com..... 12.00|14/4 No. 2 com.... 30.00|5/4 No. 2-B........ 13.75 |4/4 Sd. Wormy 14.6014/4 Log Run....... 36.5014/4 NetaBe.. aeae 
Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 : r ‘ 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: Soft Elm— FAS Sel Com Com Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
No.1 No.2 No.3 AA 43.00 33.00 23.00 17.00 | and shingles in thousands, were reported by 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 45.00 35.00 24.00 19.00 | L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of 
0 peepee 48.00 39.00 32.00 25.00 17.00 8/4 ----+--:- 46.00 36.00 24.00 19.00 | Trade, for the four weeks, June 29 to Aug. 1, 
Oe kunaesad 53.00 44.00 35.00 27.00 19.00 48/4 sr7+t+r": £8.00 —- 6.00 ~—«-27-00 ~—'19.00 | inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 
OR: aaa aie 58.00 51.00 42.00 31.00 19.00 Belem 58.00 48.00 34.00 cece to Aug. 1, 1936, with comparative figures 
Me awsnseus 63.00 56.00 45.00 33.00 20.00 ““%" **°""*"**"* ° . fs _* for the corresponding periods of 1935: 
Bass wood— No.1 No.2 No. 3 Receipts 
a sieved 63.00 53.00 44.00 37.00 19.00 Rock Mim-— BAS Sel Com fom wie sy 
ES scvceces 68.00 58.00 47.00 ao-8e yt 5/4 errr ts 63.00 °... 42:00 24.00 19.00 Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 
oe steeeeee 11.99 ply 37-28 oe Ee HR Beeeeeee 68.00 -. 47.00 24.00 19.00 | June 29 to } 3088 183,286 59,393 123,893 
*  epterate: 93.00 83.00 67.00 44.00 .... y6/)4 ccttrtt oo. $3.00 39.00 32.00 | Aug. 1 = a | 
, -* Sereno: ee es EES Sees Snbe 10. 18/4 on... 5. ORO ; $2.00 46.00 27.00 | Inc. or dec..... +68,659 " +24,199 §+44,460 
steeeeee . ° No.1 No.2 No.3 | Jan. 1 to } 1088 993,044 325,314 667,730 
Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $68; or on Birech— FAS Sel Com Com Com | Aug. 1 1935 683,576 218,914 464,662 
grade, FAS, $78; No. 1, $58; vty No. 1 and OPe sevese -+ 63.00 53.00 44.00 30.00 19.00 
better, $73; or on grades, FAS, $83; No. 1, $63. o/s ee 68.00 58.00 47.00 33.00 19.09 Inc. or dec.....+309,468 +106,400§+ 203,068 
No.1 No.2 No.3 8/4 12221111 $800 78:00 62:00 41.00 20:00 | Shinstes— 
Hard Maple— FAS Sel Com Com Com 10/4 1111.1.: 90.00 75.00 70.00 41:00 .... | Auge 79 t© } 1838 30.648 20,520 = 10,128 
a: cengeans 65.00 50.00 42.00 31.00 15.00 12/4 ........ 125-00. 80-00 75.00 46.00... ug. 1 1935 23,462 18,766 4,696 
B/E ccccecces 70.00 55.0 47. X OO 16/8 wcccces e J . J rr oe o 
ae baasoans 78.00 63.00 652.00 35.00 17.00 65/8 ........ 55.00 45.00 34.00 26.00 :... Inc. or dec..... +7,181 +1,754 §+5,427 
ee setsewers 83.00 68.00 57.00 35.00 19.00 ae astseunn 57.0 47.00 37.00 27.00 .... Jan. 1 to } 193¢ 149,413 120,411 29,002 
De s06s+eeee 83.00 68.00 57.00 35.00 19.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 Aug. 1 1935 119,994 118,863 1,131 
ee asovgeed 93.00 78.00 62.00 36.00 .... Soft Maple— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
TE cccsceee 93.00 78.00 65.00 36.00 ees |, eee 53.00 48.00 41.00 27.00 18.50 Inc. or dec..... +29,419 +1,548 §+ 27,871 
a naaabaas 1 ge 17-35 ‘ise yr ieeneves eet o-3e ees s-2e ees *Shipments above receipts. 
Seka ae . 4 f 3 SeRecesiee f . i f : La i ; 
SN scoscace 153.00 138.00 117.00 .... OOF Sasaccas 73.00 58.00 54.00 33.00 20.00 fLast figure in each group gives difference 


between 1936 and 1935 net receipts. 





EASTERN SPRUCE 


Following are prices on standard mer- 
chantable spruce delivered at Boston rate 
points by rail from Provincial or Maine mills. 
Lower range prices apply at the smaller or 
sub-standard mills. All prices cover lengths 
16 feet and under; over 16 feet, add $1 for 
each 2 feet or fraction: 


Dimension Sizes 





a @ OD Oe oc wes cnes eee ee $30.00 @$31.00 
ox 6 ane T, Buk, GG, Ge... ce: 31.00@ 32.00 
ee EES A RS Se 32.00 33.00 
er ree ree 33.00 35.00 
2x10 and 3x10 36.00@ 38.00 
RE. win brace wae aia eile a oe 37.00@ 39.00 
3x 8, 4x8 to 8x8 33.00@ 35.00 
2x 3 and 4 27.00@ 29.00 
2x 6 and 7, 3x4 and 4x4........ 29.00@ 31.00 
7S om See CH Oe ic sccxccceds 30.00@ 32.00 
Ue Ltanvcantetee das semen suai rn 34.00@ 35.00 
ME bach a a gic aogial ga en tae 36.00@ 38.00 
te | ee eee 32.00@ 34.00 
Boards 

Covering boards 5 inches and up 

D Ei Bencincscndweenn cone »..-$28.00@$29.00 
ee a a patent 27.00@ 28.50 
we O QR wowed wiewenenecs 28.00@ 30.00 
Ix 6 and 7 matched. ....0- ses 30.00@ 33.00 
Le. eee ee 32.00@ 33.00 
SED PD ogo t:rccedavewesseacn 33.00@ 35.00 
i. ee ey 36.00@ 38.00 


If beaded add fifty cents. 


Spruce Lath, 4 Foot 


PRE CHENG BE: $5.25 @$5.50 
1% 5.50@ 5.75 


ee) 


Spruce Clapboards 
Extra’s 


fs © ime BS BOGbii sc ccces $85.00 @ $90.00 
Clears 6 inch x 4 feet......... 80.00 85.00 
Spruce Furring 
ee Oe oe cea ds cate onaeee e+} Litt 
Oe Mec < tccaeek eraeake 28.00 29.00 
Eastern White Cedar Shingles 
Per Square 
Pe $3.40@$3.60 $4.00@$4.25 
EE ROR 3.00 3.25 3. 3.75 
OE. CONE sovineces 2.60 2.75 #008 3.25 
Clear Walls ........ 2.40 2.55 2.80 3.00 
| eae 1.90 2.00 2.20@ 2.35 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. ‘'8.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
= ar err rer ee $3.75—4.00 
Slt. SARA ee renee arene ae 2.40—2.50 
2 BRO Ar eee 1.60—1.75 
Perfections: 
BoE BAG viaec cee eagecnsesareveree $2.90—3.00 
OS Ek, ae ree 1.80—1.85 
SS fre 1.40—1.50 
xXXXXX: 
=: are re ee rer $2.65—2.70 
= “2: eee er ee 1.55—1.60 
SS = eee eee eer 1.20—1.30 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 8.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: n 
Fir: No. 1, $22-24; No. 2, $15-16; No. 3, $11. 


si8ce Shingle logs, $12; lumber logs, 
Hemlock: No. 2@3, $8-9.50. 
Spruce: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $10. 
Pulp spruce, $10 and $15. 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 11.—Log market quo- 
tations: 


Lew *+~ No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15@16; 
$13. 


Shingle logs $13@13.50. 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, $8. 





OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 62) 


Star Lumber Co., Chicago, died July 30. Mr. 
Conklin was editor of the newspaper at Bel- 


videre, Ill. He leaves his widow, a daughter 
and one brother. 


MRS. CLARENCE L. FORETICH, wife of 
the vice president and director of sales of the 
All American Systems (Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y., 
and former sales manager of the Bradley 
Lumber Co. of Arkansas, Warren, Ark., died 
July 20, after being in poor health for five 
years. ‘She is survived by her husband, two 
daughters, one son, three sisters and three 
brothers. 


JOHN E. MINK, 76, who was in the lumber 
business in the St. Louis (Mo.) territory for 
thirty-five years, died July 31 at St. Louis. 
His last position was with thé Ganahl Lum- 
ber Co. Mr. Mink was held in high respect 
by his business associates. 


OTTO MEYER, 77, commission lumber 
salesman of Detroit, died suddenly Aug. 2. 
He was a member of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen. He is survived by his widow, a 
sister and one brother. 





HARRY McFEELEY, 66, senior member of 
the firm of McFeely Bros., Steubenville, Ohio, 
died July 28. He was the third generation 


in a family of lumber dealers. His widow, 
two daughters, a son and two brothers sur- 
vive. 


N. E. CROW, 45, owner of a sawmill at 
Gravelly, Ark., was killed instantly July 30 
when his automobile plunged over an em- 
bankment near Waldron, Ark. 


JOHN PIERCE, 77, owner of extensive lum- 
ber interests in Louisiana and Mississippi, 
died Aug. 2 at his home in Marion, Ind. His 
widow and a son survive. 





Pulp Interests to Tap Stand in 
Queen Charlottes 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 8—Pulp and paper 
interests are now understood to have completed 
surveys for laying of a standard gage logging 
railway for 35 miles from Queen Charlotte City 
to timber stands in the general direction of 
Naden Harbor and west of Massett Inlet, on 
Graham Island, of the Queen Charlotte group. 
This timber area in northern British Columbia 
waters has been worked by pulp mills in the 
past, but it is understood the new railway would 
make accessible some valuable stands which are 
gradually becoming over mature, and which 
must be cut in the near future. 











How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 








Thirteen consecutive issues........ . $2.70 a line 





Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


is 


is 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 

industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 

and For Sale department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 


gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 


Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 S. Dearborn S8t., Chicago, III. 


Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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August 15, 1936 











WANTED 








WANTED 











Salesmen 


WANTED: LIVE WIDE AWAKE SALESMEN 


In Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Oklahoma, Illinois, and 
other consuming territories with industrial and 
yard trade, on commission or profit sharing basis 
for Southern wholesaler and manufacturer, who 
has output of two hardwood and three yellow pine 
plants to market on contract hasis. Will divide 
profits if handled on wholesale basis, or pay estab- 
lished commission on sales on orders accepted and 
shipped. If interested suggest immediate answer 
giving references, experience, territory covered, 
present sales connection, and arrangement prefer 
to work under. Don’t answer if you can’t sell lum- 
ber and haven’t had experience and established 
trade in hardwood or pine as we have 100 million 
ft. per annum to market and can’t allot territory 
without results. Will always have the price, qual- 
ity and volume to offer the trade on quantity con- 
tracts, 
Answer “‘Y. 78,’’ care American Lumberman. 





COMMISSION SALESMAN 


We have available exclusive territory covering east- 

ern Illinois, from the Illinois Central main line, to 

Indiana, for the best yellow pine mill in the South. 

Prefer salesman already covering that territory. 

Commission basis. Give references and experience. 

ae aa LUMBERMAN, P. O. Box 2, Springfield, 
inois. 





WANTED: BY SOUTHERN MANUFACTURER 


Of hardwood flooring, lumber, trim, mouldings, etc., 
sales representative for California, either commis- 
sion salesman or wholesaler established in the ter- 
ritory and not having other conflicting accounts. 
Address “Y. 88,’" care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


AVAILABLE SOON 


A man fully qualified by a number of years’ service 
in positions of responsibility with two of the largest 
saw mill operations in South. Had full charge of 
accounting, costs, land and tax matters, credits, 
correspondence and various other matters requiring 
executive ability. Hard worker and not afraid of 
responsibility. Absolutely clean record and can fur- 
nish Al references. At present employed with large 
company, but can make change within reasonable 


time. 
=. 


Address care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 


Thoroughly competent hardwood man—export—do- 

mestic—now in charge wholesale department for 

manufacturer, desires change; highest credentials. 
Address “‘Z. 27,” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG MAN 


Sixteen years retail lumber and millwork experi- 
ence, as assistant to owner or department head. 
Know Curtis line. Opportunity for advancement 
essential. East preferred. 

Address “Y. 100,’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED 








Employees 


AAAAAAASA OS - 


WANTED: YOUNG MAN 


With some sash and door experience for sales de- 


partment. 


Address “‘Y. 96," care American Lumberman. 





MILLWORK SALESMAN—KANSAS TERRITORY 


Large wholesale jobber of stock and special mill- 
work wants experienced salesman for Kansas ter- 
ritory, selling established millwork line to lumber 
dealers. Must be able to list an estimate from 
ordinary plans. Young man preferred. Give full 
particulars and salary expected in reply. 

Address ‘Y. 94," care American Lumberman. 


WTD.: CAPABLE OFFICE OR OPERATING MAN 
Who can invest in and assist in management of 
paying small pine operation. 

Address “Y. 77,’"" care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 


Man with over 20 years’ successful experience as 
buyer and sales manager with leading lumber and 
building material institutions, is looking for per- 
manent connection with some chain yard organiza- 
tion. Willing to start as branch yard manager. 
College and Technical Institute education. Age 44; 
married; good references; now employed; desire 
change. 
oom 7 


Address care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED: EXP’D LUMBERMAN 


Yardman, manager, estimating, auditing, account- 

ing. Fifteen years in retail lumber industry. Op- 

portunity to prove my ability. University training. 
Address ‘‘W. 99,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: POSITION BY YOUNG MAN 


Age 27, married. Go anywhere. 3 yrs.’ experience. 

Seaiees position as bookkeeper and general office 

work. 
Address 








x 97.” care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


Well experienced, accounting, sales, purchasing, 
yard management. Know lumber and materials, 
good collector. High grade references. Go pro- 
ductive territory. 
Address “Y. 91,” 





care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Competent and experienced mill and cabinet work 
detailer and biller. Steady employment. 
ANDERSON WOOD WORKING CO. 
Beech & Woodland, Louisville, Ky. 


SPECIAL MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Wants position. Experienced in listing materials 
from plans and _ specifications and pricing, at 
present employed. 
Address, ““Y. 68,” care American Lumberman, 








Employment 


WANTED: A JOB AS MANAGER, ASSISTANT 


Or F ie salesman in a lumber, coal and material 
yard. Many years experience; can handle anything 
in that line. Hard worker; strong salesman—able 
to get and hold trade. Salary can be arranged. 
Address “W. 94," care American Lumberman. 





HIGH GRADE SASH, DOOR SUPT. AVAILABLE 


Capable estimator, detailer, biller; wide experience 
in selecting and training help and installing piece 
work system, including special millwork. Unim- 
peachable references. 

Address “‘Y. 45," care American Lumberman. 





A MANUFACTURER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE 


Whose mills are now cut out, would be glad to 
act as consultant, and undertake special and con- 
fidential assignments from a large and going con- 
cern. Finest of references as to ability and char- 
acter. 

“—. 


Address care American Lumberman 





WTD.: MANAGEMENT OF SASH & DOOR PLANT 


By two experienced millmen who have successfully 
operated for ten years detail and stock millwork. 
One as office manager, salesman, estimator, ac- 
countant, cost accountant, buyer; the other as plant 
superintendent, draftsman, layout, and machinery 
operation and maintenance. 

Address ‘‘Y. 70,” care American Lumberman. 





EXP’D YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 


Wishes to represent wholesaler on commission and 
salary basis. Steady, reliable, producer. Know re- 
tail business thoroughly. 

Address “‘Y. 55”, care American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN, 14 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


With Southern Pine and Cypress manufacturers and 
merchants. Thorough knowledge of accounting in- 
cluding manufacturing costs and general sales office 
detail. Eight years with previous mill employer 
until cut out. Age 36, single, go anywhere, avail- 
able at once. 

H. D. SHERROD, Green Cove Springs, Fla. 








MARRIED MAN—35 YRS. OF AGE—13 YRS. EXP. 


Desires position as mgr. or asst. mgr. 
Address “Y. 93,’’ care American Lumberman. 





LUMBER OFFICE MAN—THOROUGHLY 
CAPABLE 


18 yrs. exp. bookkeeping & accounting, sales corres- 
pondence, ass’t sales manager, salesman, etc., 
Southern and Western mills and Wholesalers. Good 
personality. Best references. Address ‘’Z. 28,’’ care 
American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


WILL EXCHANGE 
Thirteen hundred acre stock farm for lumber yard 
or for yard lumber. 
Address “‘Y. 98,’ 





care American Lumberman. 


Business Opportunities 


ATTENTION! 
WHOLESALERS—RETAILERS—CONSUMERS 


Why not let a competent man located in the South 
buy a part of your Yellow Pine and Hardwood re- 
quirements on commission. I am thoroughly ex- 
perienced in the manufacture, buying, selling, and 
grading of both. Can furnish the best of references 
as to my character, honesty, and ability. I can 
save you money and shall be glad to go into the 
matter more fully with you. 
Address “Y. 99,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Timber and Timber Lanill 


WANTED 


To put up $147,000 land note to secure price of 
good boundary of virgin Hardwood or Pine, to be 
aid for at the rate of $5.00 per thousand as the 
umber cut from the timber is sold, or would buy 
small going band-mill operation on same terms. 
Address Post Office Box No. 6, Cornettsville, KY. 


Trucks and Tractors 


WANTED: CRANKSHAFT & OTHER PARTS 


For Model W. 12x20 Cletrac Tractor. 
BOB W. GRUBB, Beecher City, IIl. 




















